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THIS MONTH AND NEXT Perhaps the relationship 


between “the rocke ed vlare on the cover and thre 


fAarine Corps 
Gaxette 


of fuly i tretchin i port Neverthele t! lerriey 


Missile hown beuw fired at 29 Palms are symbols of our 


( Wporatiolr 


Pits issu any to I everal nteresting probler 
One ofheer recommend i dvnamic cl mive own thre pos ible 
butuil emplovi ent of thre borce-in- Readiness mother re 
ports the results of the 3-dimensional landing at Port Said 
i doctor mpalyvs ‘ mods i] re idiness in) thie MI incl B H 





Liddell Hart look it the results of what followed the eTecat 
est amphibious operation im histor with a view to learning from that experience Also 
this issue itidle on the reorganization of the service clements concludes the series on 


report ol thre MI Q)rvanizati tl ind ( OMpPOsition Soard 


Next month is, of course, the shooters’ month and the major theme of the magazine 
will be dedicated to them be they the Marine Corps team shots or members of an 
EME fire team competing for the new Marine Corps Combat Marksmanship Sadgves. An 
ticle by the former head of the Enlisted Detail Section of HON will answer mam 
ol thre questions most asked by NCOs \ discussion of a new close-support bombing 
technique cleve loped by Marine Wilatol during the closi ta of the Korean war will 


round out the midsummer issue 
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10% DISCOUNT 
for official travel on TR’s. 


needed at new locations . . . and needed in a 

hurry. That's where the Scheduled Airlines come in 
— providing speedy, dependable transportation, 
often at a saving in cost, when pay and per diem 
dollars are considered. So next time you're moving 
one man or many, call your Scheduled Airlines 


“Blue leader . . . target 300 yards to our front 
at Zebra one-three.”” Within seconds after an Air 
Force forward air controller has relayed this 
information, the enemy position is wiped out by high 
speed jets. Such close coordination between ground 


forces and air crews calls for the skills of many 
representative, who'll tell you how to keep 


your men ON THE JOB... not “on the way”. 


__ Reel 


TRANS-TEXAS AIRWAYS 


specialists, from radio repairmen to navigation experts. 


In training maneuvers, these key men are frequently 
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Scheduled Airlines 


ALASKA AIRLINES 
ALLEGHENY AIRLINES 
AMERICAN AIRLINES 
BONANZA AIR LINES 
BRANIFF AIRWAYS 


DEPENDABLE 


CAPITAL AIRLINES 
CENTRAL AIRLINES 
CONTINENTAL AIR LINES 
DELTA AIR LINES 
EASTERN AIR LINES 


FRONTIER AIRLINES 

LAKE CENTRAL AIRLINES 
MOHAWK AIRLINES 
NATIONAL AIRLINES 
NORTH CENTRAL AIRLINES 
NORTHEAST AIRLINES 


NORTHWEST ORIENT AIRLINES 
OZARK AIR LINES 

PIEDMONT AIRLINES 
SOUTHERN AIRWAYS 
SOUTHWEST AIRWAYS 


SCHEDULED SERVICE SAVES MILLIONS OF VALUABLE MAN HOURS FOR 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
UNITED AIR LINES 

WEST COAST AIRLINES 
WESTERN AIR LINES 
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The Unhappy Cap through their course at a walk. At the 
end of the day I was thoroughly im 
I have had i pool Opinion ol , ' 
pre ssed with the rugged realism of thei 
our present utility cap for some time : 
;, training They include night cliff as 
but the final blow was struck by the 
saults from landing boats and_ free 
Arm I visited the 82d Abn Div at e 
, Climbing up 250 foot cliffs, ete The 
kort brave i short tirric AvO ind had , 
yrecen beret thes ir¢ allow d to weal 
occasion to wear my utility uniform : . 
ifter finishing this course has as much 
Ihe Army officers laughed at my hat 
and uid il i oldier wore a hat that 
looked that bad hye d bye picked up bys 
the MP | xe then [| might wear it 
but | would fieht the problem 
I first began to realize the affection 
and price i hat can generate in a mult 
tary organization when I visited Sidi 
tel Abbes, the Foreign Legion Head 
quarters, in 1955. Among the souvenirs 
made by the Legionnaires were ceramu 
models of their white « ip I said it was 
a strange souvenir, and the sritish 
Levionnaire acting as guide told me thi 
sca story: Ine Korea a small Legion De 
tachment fighting with the French unit 
was ordered to assault. One grizzled 
Legionnaire took off his helmet and 
threw it as far as he could. Placing his meaning for them as our emblems have 
white hat on his head at 1 jaunty inal for us 
he said If I die it will be under my Last summer while on a NELM cruise 
Kepi Blanc not under that tin pot | saw French paratroopers on liberty 
Later | had an opportunity to tour in’ Marseilles swaggering down the street 
the commando training area at Bicklea in their camouflage uniforms. I was 
England. The Royal Marines took thi struck by the realization that they were 
USS Des Moines Marine Detachment unmistakably soldiers I knew they 








er. | 


1 MESSAGE CENTER 





weren't police men 


car conductors. 
| hope the enclosed di iwings w i ¢ 
in calling attention to the need 


hat 


it 


With the Rifle Grenadiers 


we can have pride in 


Mar 


postinen iT 


Cart C. A. B 


Div, FMF 





Would it be possible on 
the M1 rifle an Opt il sight for rT, 
firing, similar to the sight used 
»>-inch rocket launcher? Su gy] 
would have to be very ruceved ( irs 
but if a telescopie sight can 
jolting of tank movement, it 


p sible 


Palige 


to design a sin 


ment ¢ ipable ot absorbing 





kick The sight would need a re tor 
so that the grenadier, in the st iu 
firing position, looking down on_ hi — 
rifle, would see the terrain to } ront 

Having such a sight, the rifleman 
would be much more ettect ith th 
Lnerga and other rifle grenades, Wit 
irmored streneth a characteristic of ow 
potential enemy, the Marine Corps 
needs to develop every available ne 
tank capability 

IstLr H. P. McLoucw 

Camp Pendleton, Calif 
] D / hie Vai lie Corp / Gauipment 
Board comments follo 

While the destgn of such a ght 

a 

considered to be feasthle f i doubdttul 
that it would increase the effec ene 
of a grenadier firing at enen armor 
because of the extremel age 
and horizontal dispersion charact 
that are inherent to rifle 
ight of this ty pe would have to be ove 

large and heai oO gui { the { { 
fron necessary against moisture, fungu 
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Benefits in force 
Assets 








ELIGIBILITY 
All permanent ond 
rine Corps, 


and not 62 years of 


eligible 


over 





temporary officers 
and warrant officers of the Navy, Ma- 
and Coast Guard, 
reserve officers on extended active duty, 


including 


Navy 


NAVY 


oge, ore 


DEPARTMENT 





ASSO)! 


 iiened a endeine services: 


Insurance plans to meet the special needs of the Service Officer and his family 
*® $1,000 WIRED IMMEDIATELY UPON REPORT OF DEATH 

$7,500 INSURANCE PLUS SUBSTANTIAL TERMINAL DIVIDEND. 

ASSISTANCE IN COLLECTION OF ALL GOVERNMENT BENEFITS. en 

QUICK LOAN SERVICE WITHOUT RED TAPE 

REPOSITORY AND DUPLICATING SERVICE FOR VALUABLE PAPERS 

OVER 78 YEARS OF EXPERIENCE. 


we eh 








....$140,000,000 , 
.$ 33,000,000 . 
to 
SC] 
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WALTER H. BRATTAIN. One of H. F. DODGE. Awarded Shewhart H. T. FRUS. Awarded Meda! of AXEL G. JENSEN. David Sarnoff | 

| three winners of the 1956 Nobel | | Medal by American Society for Honor, Institute of Radio Engi- Gold Medal, Society of Motion | 

Prize in Physics for investigations Quality Control, for original con- neers and Valdemar Poulsen Gold Picture and Television Engineers, 

- nductors and the inven- tributions to the art of statistical Meda!, Danish Academy of Tech- | for technical contributions to tele- | 
the Transistor, the tiny | | quality control|—used by Western nical Sciences for important work | vision, Hagemann Gold Medal for 
which has created a new | Electric making millions of in application of short and ultra- | Industria! Research, Royal Tech- 

era in communications items of telephone equipment. short radio waves nical College, Copenhagen. 

J a —— J coaaieniatslideiaiinagpasinnniiinnimnapebamiatenese 














ol 
R. KOMPFNER. Awarded Dudel! WARREN A. MARRISON. Awarded W. G. PFANN. Awarded the Mat- CLAUDE E. SHANNON. Awarded 
Meda! by the Physical Society of | the Tompion Gold Medal, Wor- | hewson Gold Medal by the Amer- the Stuart Ballantine Medal by | 
England for his original work on | ghipful Company of Clockmakers | ican Institute of Mining and the Franklin Institute for contri- | 
the traveling wave tube. This new | of the City of London, for pioneer Metallurgical Engineers for dis- butions to a comprehensive theory | 
amplifier makes it possible for | work on quartz crystal oscillators covery of and pioneering research | of communication. This greatly | 
long distance microwave high- | aS precision standards of time | in zone melting. This provides | illuminates our understanding of | 
ways to carry more telephone | This contro! of electrical vibrations | the extraordinary purity of silicon | how communications systems | 
versations and TV programs is used to send many voices over | and germanium needed in the | handle information. It points to 
simultaneously the same telephone line } | manufacture of transistors j new ways to improve service | 
eee ee ey AS fe ee a eR J 
| rT d | | | | 
On this page are some of the Bell For always there have been dreams A considerable part of that proph- 
. ! 1 . . e ° ° e ° 
lelephone Laboratories scientists and — and high hopes in the telephone busi- _ ecy has been fulfilled. But great as the 
engineers who have been honored re ness. Growth begets growth. Research progress has been, there is still greater 
ntly tor outstanding achievement in reveals new vistas. The words of thirty progress to come. 
the sciences that bear on telephony. years ago are even more true today. Never have there been so many op- 
i . a4 , . ea 
We are proud of this fine recogni- The future of the telephone holds portunities for wholly new develop- 
tion of their work and the contribu- forth the promise of a service growing ments in telephone service and so 
tions of the many other engineers and always greater and better and of a much well-rounded research to put 
scientists who are helping to make progress the end of which no one can _ behind them. All that has been done 
eal ” * . . e 
_ phone dreams come true. foresee. is just the beginning. 
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Now your choice of a Wilner 
uniform individually tailored ® 
to your exact measurements . 


complete selection in stock of 


ready-to-wear sizes. Fully 


approved regulation fabrics—tailored 
with the “know how” gained in serving 
Marine officers for three generations. 

Terms gladly extended. Mail orders promptly 
filled, Visit us or write for prices. 


THE UNIFORM SHOP 


Operated By JOS. A. WILNER & CO, 


Jos. A. Wilner & Co. 
Custom Tailors since 1897 


+2 @ 


OPERATED BY 


MARINE CORPS EXCHANGE 


Marine Corps Schools, Quantico, Ve. 











DIMDENDS 
OVER 
THE 


oo a oe 


YEARS 


for 
Military Investors § 


More and more military men and women 
are investing now with a view to providing 
income and possible growth of principal in 
years to come. To help them plan their fu- 
tures, the Armed Forces Department of 
Harris, Upham & Co. offers a specialized 
service—a service whose sole purpose is to 
handle investment programs of military 
personnel. 

These Harris, Upham specialists are now 
offering, without obligation of any kind, a 
new and informative investment booklet— 
it’s called “Dividends Over The Years.” 
Directed toward a sensible and conserva- 
tive approach to investing in common 
stocks, this publication can assist every 
serviceman and woman to plan a wise in- 
vestment program. To get your free copy, 
simply fill out and mail the attached 
coupon. 


atk: 
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Ness ES* 





1 ARMED FORCES DEPARTMENT, HARRIS, UPHAM & CO. 1 








Members New York Stock Exchange 
1505 H Street, N.W., Washington, D.C., Att. General John £. Dahiquist, USA Ret. 1 
Gentlemen: Please forward promptly a free copy of your booklet “Dividends Over 
The Years.” MG 
Vame _ Rank I 
Post or ! 
4.P0 City = ee State I 


shock and 


parts. At the present time a sight 


misalignment of opt 


rifle grenades ts unde? development 


Old Pig Iron 


Regarding your April artic 
the removal of the tank battalion fy 
the new Division: 

The bE pilogue of an MAS Tani 
“Well, me and my 1800 buddies } 
been eased out to pasture with P 
Force I roops. I knew it was com 
for a long time but I just didn’t want 
to think about it Thev have always 
talked about killing hit off betwe n 
wars because I'm a real peace time, 
headache I've had 
some very illustrious titles such as Priest, 
Grant, Sherman and Patton but I look 
I'm so heavy you 


landing exercise, 


horrible on paper. 
couldn't lift me with 10 helicopters and 
I'm a confirmed gasoholic. I bog down 
real easy and it seems like I was forever 
deadlined with some ache or pain. The 
Navy has always had a problem in try 
ing to carry me to war. I remember the 
year I outgrew their largest landing 
craft. They were ready to junk me then 
and they would have too, if there hadn't 
been a litthke war going on in Korea. 
I'm kinda sorry I lost that old high flat 
sided M-4 look, although I did look 
pretty silly over in Europe and Africa 
when I was fighting those long, low 
German jobs, but I did a good job. I 
had a field day over in the Pacific be 
cause the Japanese got the modern idea 
that mv kind was too much trouble to 
haul around. But don't feel too sorry 
for me, guys. I’ve had my days. I re 
member climbing to the top of a lot of 
hills and there was no one in the whole 
Marine Corps there for a while except 
me and some walking Marines. In fact 
me and those walking Marines got so 
co-ordinated that we were inseparable 
until someone looked at the scales and 
said I was too fat to fly. So you go 
ahead and put me in my grave and play 
one short chorus of taps, but don't cover 
me up. The first time that Greek [hing 
can't reach ‘em I'll come chugging back 
-that is, if the slope is not too steep 
LiCor J. R. Munpba 
San Diego, Calif. 
kp: The GAZETTE ts not aware that the 
tank is being buried. It is still ar 
tegral part of the FMF. 


Airtrans portable 

Have just finished reading 
discussion of the proposed organization 
of the FMF division. Since the 1d 
sought appears to be a highly mo! 


hard-hitting, airtransportable unit there 
appears to be a severe deficiency in (x 
equipment assigned to the divison 


(i.e., a fast, armored personnel ca! 


capable of employment under all we 
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\ hen Lockheed wanted to watch the in- flight 
behavior of the giant skis on their 62 ton C-130 
Hercules propjet—they used an IT&T closed- 
circuit TV system to show engineers inside the 
plane exactly what was happening. 

Closed-circuit television systems developed by 
International Telephone and Telegraph Corpora- 
tion are proving to be valuable tools for industry, 
management, and the military. 


When there’s a need to see. you can use the eyes 
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A Knowing Look 


of the TV camera to overcome distance, dust, or 
hazardous locations—even to peer inside a boiler! 
It takes you anywhere—and sees everything. 
This is another major contribution in visual 
telecommunication and electronic controls by the 


creative engineering of 1TaT. 


eral 





INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION, 67 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 


For information about Closed-Circuit Television Systems write Industrial Products Division of ITaT. 100 Kingsland Road, Clifton, N. J. 
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It All Fits In! 


by the corps 


GHUSER 





STITH-KOLLMORGEN 
Telescopic Sight 
Model 4XD —USMC 





You can have 
“the best for less”’ 


from 


EVALUATORS, LTD. 


Quantico, Va. 


This lightweight, all aluminum, deadly 
accurate, internally adjustable SNIPER 
SCOPE is o superb combat instrument 


For the commercial counterpart of this 
famous scope, ask your sporting goods 
dealer for BEAR CUB rifle scopes. 


For more than fifty years we have man- 
ufactured high quality optical instruments 
for the Armed Services. Our broad experi- 
ence includes submarine periscopes, fire con- 
trol instruments, navigation instruments and 
many other special optical instruments. 


Showroom 
#1 Woodland Dr. 
Triangle, Va. 
Van Orde 
JSMC (Ret'd 
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Special prices to Marines 


CORPORATION Write for our price list 


NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 














Established 1918 


A. M. Bolognese & Sons 


TAILOR AND HABERDASHER, QUANTICO, VIRGINIA 


FULL DRESS UNIFORMS AND CIVILIAN EVENING CLOTHES A 
SPECIALTY. LET US MOUNT YOUR MEDALS AND FILL 
YOUR INSIGNIA AND ORNAMENT NEEDS. 


Summer Service Gabardines Winter Service Uniforms 


for immediate delivery: for Fall delivery: 
Blouse $60 Jacket & Trousers $88 
Trousers $25 Coat & Trousers $99 
Topcoat $85 


Shirts: Dacron & Cotton $8.50 Dacron & Wool $16.50 

Campaign Hats 
7 (Add $2 for trans.) Engraved Swagger Stick Swords & Accessories 
Officer $11.50 $12.95 $85.00 
Enlisted 8.50 7.95 55.00 


Officers $12 Wives $8 


lee nn ee ee 


CUSTOMER ORDER BLANK 
FILL ALL BLANKS 


Engraved Calling Cards with Plate: 


PLEASE PRINT 
Name 
Address 


Articles Desired 
Special Fitting Problems 


Height Pants Inseam Seat Cap 
Weight Neck Sleeve Glove 
Waist — Chest (outseam) Shoe 
SHOE REPAIRING, USING O’SULLIVAN AMERICA’S NO. 1 HEEL 


(ORTHOPEDIC WORK DONE) 








er conditions and being capable of b 


ve 


air-transported to the battle area). 
The wide dispersion of units nec: sj 
the threat of 


makes the tactics to be employed ¢ 


tated by atomic ati! ick 


ly resemble the free-wheeling Operations 


warlare draw the enemy 


halt his 


of desert (1.€. 


to the attack, assault with mod 


erately prepared defensive positions, 
drive deep into his flank and rear ond 
then break his formations for defeat in 
detail). Defeat in detail can only be 


accomplished these days by fast, mobile 
maintaining contact 


I he 
possibility of developing the vehicle to 


units capable of 
with a rapidly withdrawing enemy. 


iccomplish this tactic can be no more 
difficult than developing the heavy he 
interesting to know 


copter. It would be 


whether or not such experimentation 


considered. 
Capt P. D 


has been 
REISSNER 


kp The Army has experimented in 
lifting and dropping all types of ar 
mored vehicles (including person nel 
carriers) and the Marine Corps Equip 
ment Board is in constant liaison with 
them on the results 


Digging Device 

Ihe military art of 
and the pick may have altered very little 
(Infantry 


the shovel 


in the course of centuries 
Dig! Apr Gazette) but much of the a 
tual digging may soon be completed by 
The 
Belvoir, Va., 
than 30 


in the 


a machine machine, now being 


at Fort 
a fox-hole in 


tested can excavate 
se¢ onds if 


The 
protection 


less 


cording to an article press. 


fox-hole offers considerable 


against an atomic munition and consid 
ering the requirement for frequent and 


constant movements in the modern con- 


there won't be too much time 


for 
can what 
the Marine 
procurement of this time saver (Hope 


cept, 


digging. If the machine 


the 


available 


do article states it can, 


Corps might well consider 


the machine is airtransportable 


PScr R. J. SouTHAL! 
HOMC 
Vassachusetts Mad On 
. Gentlemen, I could overlook 
your spelling my city name wrong—just 
someone who didn’t know—making up 
the address plate. But, when I see 


spelled wrong on a map on page 52 ol 


the Mav issue of the Gazerrr—lI wv 
der? There's a saying here in cer 
Massachusetts, which is thrown at 


ple who spell our citv’s name wrong 


It's: Get the “H” out of Worce 
Thanks. 

MISc1 
Mass. 


GAZETTE 


Ben G. OMAN, JP 
Worcester, 
Ep The 


five son of 


Art Director, a 
assures é 


the H 


Massachusetts, 


citizens of Worcester that 


permanently out. 
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i/o by Cdr Matcotm W. Cacie, USN i 
: and Cdr Frank A. Manson, USN 
vel : 
oe He Sea War in Korea is the first complete analysis of the operational 
; : . ais 
ac problems and lessons of the war. It is more than that, however. An exciting | 
hv <a 
3 ° ° ° ° ee . t 
on and sympathetic narrative, it portrays also individuals at war—their courage, 
=o ingenuity and humor in surmounting hardship and frustration. HH 
if e ; t! 
hié $ 
"5 Marines will be specially interested in the role of Marine Corps units in the 
id ® il 
d & amphibious landings—the skill, accuracy and daring of Marine aviators : 
n- : : : “ha . 5 
= in close support—the dogged heroism of the Marine breakout from the a 
ne Chosin Reservoir to Hungnam. | 
n q 
e a} 
a Tue Sea War IN Korea is to be published July 27. 460 pages, 176 photo- i 
; “ e 4 
graphs, 20 charts, endsheet maps. List price, $6.00. Special price to mem- } 
: | 
bers of the US Naval Institute, $3.60 post paid. i 
| | 
— You are invited to apply for membership in the Naval Institute. Annual ti 
‘ ‘a 
p & dues of $3.00 include, at no extra charge, a year’s subscription to the monthly : 
} magazine US NavaL InstiruTe Proceepines. Address inquiries to 


THE SECRETARY-TREASURER 
UNITED STATES NAVAL INSTITUTE 
ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND 












By 
LiCol J. F. Donahoe, Jr. 


® RECENTLY, THERE HAS BEEN EVI 
dence of the beginnings of another 
“great debate” in relation to na 
tional delense. Such debates are no 
novelty, but rather a healthy aspect 
of the form of government that re 
lies upon the public forum instead 
of the secret chamber in shaping 
the affairs of state. In the area of 
national detense, for example, the 
years of 1946 and 1947 witnessed the 
unification debate which culminated 
in the National Security Act that, 
with subsequent modifications, gave 
us the present Department of De- 
fense. The public press dubbed a 
1949 defense debate the “Revolt of 
the Admirals” and called one in the 
spring of 1956 the “Revolt of the 
Shortly thereafter, a 
Senate sub-committee investigated 


Colonels.” 


the adequacy of Defense Depart 
ment planning and procurement in 
development of the Strategic Au 
Command. 

Indications are that new debate 
may be centered on even more basic 


concepts than those ol, size, roles 
and missions which have been the 
previous focal points, but that ele 
ments of each previous debate will 
be present. A new concept is re 
ported under discussion which con 
templates replacing men with the 
instruments of war to the extent 
that over-all armed forces streneth 
may be reduced as much as 25 per 
cent by 1960. It is linked to the 
present capability for massive re 
taliation embodied in the SAC’s B 
52, and it envisions the obsolescence 
of this formidable weapon as_ the 
ICBM becomes a reality. It further 
withdrawal of US 
troops from foreign jands will be 


assumes that 


accelerated as other more efficient 
atomic and thermonuclear weapons 
become operational. 

Along with weapons progress, the 
development of nuclear power has 
been demonstrated by the nuclear 
Nautilus in 
steaming 50,000 miles without re- 


powered submarine 
fueling. If that is possible, how 
would nuclear power plants change 
the operational capability of surface 
cralt—both combatant and logistic? 
Propulsion should be equally effec 
tive and, therefore, a far more 
mobile fleet could be evolved as 
dependence upon the supply train 
is lessened, if not eliminated. The 
concept of the fast carriet striking 
force is enhanced in direct propo! 
tion to its tnerease in mobility 
the ideal for which such a_ force 
strives. 

Naturally, the employment of 
nuclear weapons by all of these 
delivery systems (B-52, ICBM and 
carrier forces) is to be inferred. 50 
also is (with greater aircraft and 
guided missile ranges and the grea‘e! 
fleet mobility) a withdrawal of | 5 
forces to “Fortress America” e 
name given to this proposal. 
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THE 


Ihe “Fortress America” idea has 
peared in various forms during 
he vears of US development as a 
orld power. It has found favor 
because the basic sympathies ol a 
large segment of our population 
have traditionally been isolationist. 
For example, Woodrow 
Wilson learned this as he attempted 
to find support for US participation 
in the League of Nations after WW 
to be repudiated by the 
(Certain historians point 


President 


I, only 
Congress 
to this withdrawal as a significant 
beginnings of 

And, both the late Senator 
Taft and ex-President Her- 
again 


contribution to the 
WW IL.) 
Robert 
bert Hoover recommended 
such a move as recently as 1952. 
With the new ranges and greater 
mobility, it might well be argued 
we do not become isolationists by 
retracting our forces into a “Fortress 
\merica.” We can move rapidly and 
retaliate massively with weapons and 
it a time and place of our own 
choosing. Militarily, the concept of 


Fortres America” is sound. It 


permits concentration of forces 
mainly within the continental US, 
and such concentration is militarily 
lar more desirable than 
deployment in a ring of containment 


surrounding the Communist world. 


“piecemeal” 


loo, this concentration has as its 
corollary “economy of force,” and 

significant reduction in size becomes 
Thus, the published fea- 
tures of the “Fortress America” con 
cept. In this concept, each NATO 


nation becomes responsible for its 


feasible. 


own defense and the present US 


lorces on the ground will be re- 


placed by the nation’s own troops. 
Our great nuclear power becomes 
their main support. 
While this may be 
sound, there are certain blind spots 
in such a concept. It is held that 
(and the present “cold 
war’ is evidence) is not only mill- 
tary, but also diplomatic, psycho: 
logical and economic in nature. In 


militarily 


modern wat 


fact, military action is usually with- 
held until the other 
been fully exploited. 
nated employment of the non-mili- 
tary phases with the threat, or use, 
of military power of a nation is 
termed national strategy. National 
strategy supports national policy. 
National policy is the guideline for 
courses of action to attain ends that 
further a nation’s own best interests. 


phases have 
The co-ordi- 


The question becomes, therefore, 
in the present world situation, is 
the US military evacuation of NA- 
TO nations under 
sound from the standpoints of na- 
tional policy and national strategy, 
including possible military action? 

Unless modified, or unless unpub- 
present, the 


consideration 


licized features are 
answer is: “No!’ 

It is the intent, here, present 
conditions under which such a pro- 
posal, somewhat modified, might be 
sound; and, in broad terms, to 
discuss methods for implementation, 
using modern technology to the ut- 
most, yet still keeping faith with the 
ideals of western civilization, It is 
basic to these suggestions that our 
national policy must foster and en- 
hance these western ideals because 
their world-wide acceptance is in 


our own best interests. 

Turn back the clock to WWIL. 
A world watched Hitler, quest 
of Lebensraum, expand Germany 
into a vast European Nazi state 
through bloodless conquest until he 
attacked Poland. France and Eng 
land declared war, but it was called 
a “phony war” because they did not 
have the capability to interfere with 
Hitler's plan. After Poland was 
conquered, Hitler occupied Norway, 
then turned west and south; France 
and the Low Countries fell; the 
British got out by the skin of their 
teeth from Dunkirk and 4 years 
were needed to prepare the mighti 
est war machine the world had ever 
seen to reclaim the nations that had 
thus been lost. Hitler’s success, mili- 
tarily, has been credited, on one 
hand, to his audacity and the el 
fectiveness of a completely rebuilt 
war machine; and, on the other 
hand, to his realization that effective 
co-operation would not exist among 
the threatened nations and that 
piecemeal aggrandizement of terri- 
tory would be possible. In short, 
he employed force and the threat of 
force boldly in a succession of mili- 
tary vacuums and nearly achieved 
his objective. 

Today the potential enemy is not 
Hitler, but Russia. Whether we call 
it “cold war” or “competitive co- 
existence’ we are struggle 
(bloodless, at present) with Russia. 
This struggle is one between two 
great groups of nations with the 
widest possible divergence in cul- 
tures and ideals. Our economic 
supremacy and our national re- 


in a 


A military capability for nuclear warfare alone jeopardizes the ideals it is designed to protect. 
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We must exploit the mobility of the balanced fleet with its inherent landing elements 
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sources have thrust 


upou us the 


leadership of the Western nations 
nations that, in general, believe in 
the ideals expressed in our own 
Constitution; in the inherent dignity 
of the individual human. His rights 
to build a better life and to be 
governed by a government of his 
own choice are parts of this dignity 
Facing us is a culture based upon 
the supremacy of the state, where 
too many witnesses can give only 


silent testimony to its ruthlessness 


If we retract from NATO foot 
holds into a “Fortress America” 
which maintains its strength only 
from nuclear potential—what will 
happen to these Western nations who 
are our philosophical and psycho 
logical allies in the “cold war?” 

If we 


with atomic or thermonuclear weap 


promise to support them 


ons in the event of war, do we not 
limit ourselves to only one possible 


course ol action? 


And what would be the overt act 
that would commit this support? 

Where and when would be the 
time and place of our choosing? 


Assume that all NATO forces ex 
cept a newly constituted West Ge1 
man Army are withdrawn from 
Could this 


12 division, 500,000-man army with 


Germany (proposed) 
stand an invasion by East German 
Assume that the East Ger 
mans would use only “conventional” 


forces? 


non-atomic weapons and that their 
forces would be augmented by Rus 
sian volunteers, just as the NKPA 
found aid trom CCF volunteers in 
Korea. How soon would a “United 
behind the 


Germany” disappeat 


“Tron Curtain?” What of our com- 


mitments to support and retaliate? 


How?.....Nuclear?.....Where? 
Particularly in West Germany, 
such an attack would also cause 


heavy casualties among our psycho 
logical allies. How long would they 
remain allies? 

The Russian itself? 
Thus giving Russia the opportunity 


homeland 


to show the world that we are the 
imperialistic war mongers that Mos- 
cow has said we were—and worse, 
that we have rained death and de 
struction upon a “helpless people?” 
The “day of infamy” that was Pearl 
Harbor would fade into insignifi- 
cance in the propaganda onslaught 
alone if we followed such a course. 


Where would the sympathy of 


10 


“neutrals” 
ol the world lie as a result? 


Nehru’s India and tne 

And, with group “purges” and 
individual political eliminations o1 
“suicides” as witness to the Russian 
disregard for human dignity and 
rights, what restraint would exist to 
prevent their pursuit of action calcu 
lated to invite our only capability 
nuclear action? To them, it might 
be expedient and, in the past, ex 
pediency has been the only yardstick 
used in measurement of means to 
their ends. 

Even further, the use of nuclear 
or atomic weapons should be care 
fully scrutinized on two major and 
related issues: the moral and the 
practical, 

The practical: Just as we have 
known “counterbattery” in the past, 
the logical development, once the 
first atomic weapon is employed, 
will be “atomic counterbattery” in 
ascending caliber until both sides 
have passed the range of atomic 
cannon or tactical guided missiles. 
Then, high performance aircraft as 
ume the mission. In turn, we are 
led to the ultimate employment of 
strategic aircraft with thermonucleat 
weapons. Serious scientists, speaking 
in complete objectivity, have said 
that when that starts “this world 
will have had it!” 

The moral: The Western ideal of 
individual human dignity has _ its 
moral and ethical roots in Judean 
traditions. 
Under this culture, use of force in 


Christian culture and 
self defense against an aggressor 1s 
justifiable if a clear and present dan 
ger exists and is recognized; but the 
force to be employed is limited to 
that sufficient to subdue the aggres- 
sor; license is not granted to employ 
force overwhelming in proportion 
to that of the 
simple, pre-atomic example, in the 


aggressor. (As a 


“winning of the west” as we learned 
it on Saturday afternoons in our 
local Bijous, it was not enough that 


He had 


the “bad guy” was armed. 


LtCol Donahoe, just finishing a tour 


, 1 


to draw belore Tom Mix, Tim \ 
Coy, Buck Jones and the rest of 
“good guys” could go for their gu 
The evil capability of the “bad ¢g 
was not enough—his intention hid 
And, 


seemed, the “good guys” had wea) 


to show clearly. always, it 
ons of only the same or lesser « 
ber.) 

Before Hiroshima and Nagasaki, 
the A-bomb was an uncertain weap- 
on, and deliberations in serious 
resolved it to be usable 


Now, the uncertainty of A and H 


counsel 


bombs has been eliminated. Can we 
then use such weapons first—that is, 
can we use them first and still pre- 
tend national and strategic policies 
consonant with the morality and 
ideals which those policies supposed. 
ly further? Naturally, should an 
enemy use them first, we should 
have no qualms, moral or otherwise, 
in using them in retaliation. Ou 
previous practical experience with 
counterbattery techniques probably 
justifies the immediate retaliation 
with H bombs to enemy use of tac. 
tical atomic hand grenades, if there 
are such things, for we must antici- 
pate and prevent his counterbattery 
reactions once “the weapons” are em- 
ployed. Further, his full capability 
has become a recognizable intention 
through his entry into nuclear ac 
tion 

Returning to our hypothetical 
case, would not retraction from Ger 
many and nuclear 
weapons alone create the same sort 
of military power vacuum that Hit 


ler exploited? A vacuum inviting 


reliance upon 


entrance. Then, would our dilemma 
be: massive retaliation or none? 
Our decision could throw us into 
a moral and psychological abyss that 
would cost us our ultimate objective 
victors 


as the military 


There are still groups of philosophi 


pi ice of 


cal and psychological allies on the 
other side of the Iron Curtain. The 
East Berlin riots in 1953, the June 
1956 demonstszations in Poznan and 
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the recent Hungarian uprising have 
town us that. But, would Poznans 
nd Budapests of tomorrow rise once 
clear weapons have been employ- 
There is a significant difference 
between nuclear and non-nuclear 
it could be the difference be- 
een the rioter who now says: “J 
| risk death to resist the Russian 
rank with sticks and stones so that 
family and descendants can be 
free of this yoke!” and the one who 
wile 


ld not “Though my 


nd children will perish in the holo 


say: 


eaust that follows, I will still resist 
the Russians!” 
Ruling out, except in retaliation, 


the nuclear what about 
the use of conventional weapons in 
the restoration of West Germany? 
If the East Germans have been suc- 
cessful in consolidating all of West 
Germany, and “de facto” recogni- 


tion is granted by any nation, o1 


weapons, 


full recognition is granted by Rus- 
sia, do we not have a situation analo 
vous to Korea and the inviolability 
of the Yalu boundary? Or, recalling 
the 4 years of preparation between 
Dunkirk and the Normandy beaches, 
is that the course to which we would 
commit ourselves. Such a prospect 
ould invite additional moves into 
imilar vacuums while we prepared, 
ind time would act to the Russian 
advantage 


One 
would use modern technology 


But there is an alternative. 
that 
to the maximum advantage, retain 
the deterrent threat against nuclear 
or conventional warfare, support al 
lies in a manner consistent with out 
national ideals, and still permit re- 
duction in our armed forces. 

The West German hypothesis con- 
tinues; however, the general outline 
should be valid in any critical area. 
West 


forces for het 


armed 
the 
point that meets treaty requirements 
ind that she can financially bear. 
\s she builds, the US withdraws 
until no “foreign forces” are on 
(serman soil. In effect, Germany be- 
Western 
point, a fixed position to be held at 


Germany builds up 


own defense to 


comes a nations strong 


ill costs, and an outpost guarding 
ipproaches to “Fortress America.” 
But fixed positions, tactically speak- 
ing, are without 
support and observation from other 
fixed Strategically, the 
same generalities apply. Strategic 


unsound mutual 


positions. 
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Nuclear power can untie the fleet from a complex supply system 


lines of communication are the 
equivalent of tactical patrol routes. 
We can withdraw our ground forces 
from Europe—if we can return in 
good order and in sufficient time to 
support those positions which must 
be held. We must keep our lines of 
communication (patrol routes) open. 

The advent of nuclear power can 
the fleet, 
batant and transport, from a com- 
plex logistical resupply 
Much as the Sixth Fleet now oper- 
ates in the Mediterranean, anothe 
fleet could range the Atlantic, the 
Channel and the North Sea—{from 
Gibraltar to Norway—as our mobile 
patrol force. It would be a fleet 
capable of swift striking action from 
its fast carrier components, 
which contains its own air 


significantly untie com- 


system. 


one 
defense 
elements, and, 
in addition, one which contains the 
Thetis Bay-type CVHAs and trans- 
port elements essential to the lift of 
a 3-division amphibious corps. The 

NATO would change. 
\merica” 
the base from which this huge mo- 
Opening of 
hostilities would signal the initia- 


and antisubmarine 


com ept of 


“Fortress would become 


bile patrol operates. 


iton of a 3-phase counteroperation: 

Phase I—“Delay” phase. Nation 
attacked trades space for time in or- 
Phase II. 
Tactical air support from the US 
fleet 

Phase Il—“Blunting” phase. Sea- 
borne US amphibious corps joins 
nationals to reduce impetus of at- 
tack Joint forces establish 
force beach head line to permit build 
up for Phase II. 

Phase II 1—Counteroffensive phase. 
US and allies mass and attack to re- 


der to assure success of 


available. 


to zero. 


store boundaries. 

In Phase I, the mission of each 
NATO nation would be to delay, 
deceive and disorganize (the classic 
outpost mission) and to force full 
deployment of the invader. Should 
an invasion commence, our power- 
ful fleet, using pre-arranged code 
plans, and already seaborne, would 
move to the theater of operations. 
National army retirement plans 
would be based primarily upon con- 
solidating and telescoping their per- 
imeter into a littoral where a natu- 
ral force head line exists. 
Fleet air support would be available 
during this phase. The optimum re- 
sult, 


beach 


assuming enemy superiority 
that that the 
retirement deliberate 
enough to permit unopposed land- 
ing of US forces for Phase I]. Short 
of this optimum, the “new concept” 
US Marine helicopter assault forces 
would move directly to the planned 
and predetermined FBHL to cove 
the withdrawal of the NATO ally’s 
Having withdrawn within 
the FBHL perimeter, they would 
strengthen and consolidate this FB- 
HI. to be held “at all costs.” The 
area encompassed would permit ad- 
ministraitve landings of forces suffi- 
cient to mount a counteroffensive to 
repulse the invader without the nec- 
essity for an amphibious assault. 
(Considering alone, it 
would be absurd to compare the 
ease and rapidity with which forces 
may land upon friendly ground to 
the problems involved in an am- 
phibious assault against enemy held 
territory.) 

Without an exhaustive analysis of 
all intelligence factors affecting each 


11 


forces retirement, is 


would be 


forces. 


economy 
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The Helicopter Assault Forces —a primary element in US power .. . 


possible theater, the proposal of a 
$-division amphibious corps as the 
required force is obviously suspect 
It is not the purpose here to deal 
in such specifics. However, on the 
critical D-day in Normandy, SHAEF 
put ashore 8 divisions in an opposed 
landing. Thus, the immediate com 
mitment of an intact amphibious 
corps and the addition of retiring 
national forces in organization of 
the FBHL would appear to approxi 
mate the strength sufficient to ac 
complish the Phase II objective of 
blunting the attack and setting the 
Phase II]. Phase Ill 


would, in this hypothetical case, take 


stage for 


place much as the “Breakout from 
St. hoe” when 
strength had been massed. 


occurred sufficient 

\t this point, close examination 
must be made of the weapons in- 
tended for use of this mobile force. 
The assumption that has been in 
corporated into the US Marine 
Corps “new concept” of vertical en 
velopments and extremely mobile 
helicopter assault forces is that tac- 
tical atomic weapons will be in the 
hands of the troops. Realizing that 
such assumptions and concepts are 
not developed without greatly de- 
tailed studies, analyses and evalua- 
Must 
we not guard against letting that 


tions, the question remains: 


assumption become so accepted in 


12 


our thinking that we neglect devel 
opment of methods for waging “con 
ventional” warfare? Admittedly, it 
would require unheard of unanimity 
of national opinion to allow US 
forces to withhold any weapon avail- 
able if American lives are being lost 
in efforts to aid any ally. Yet, if a 
situation such as this should occur, 
a world, half-free and half-slave, will 
be watching! If the enemy uses nu- 
clear weapons first, naturally, retali- 
ate. But until then we must hold 
hope alive in the slave world for re 
lief from that oppression which 
denies human dignity and creates a 
slave responsible to the state. To- 
morrow’s Budapests hold the hope 
that human dignity can be regained 

not that they and their children, 
if they survive, will be reduced to 
slobbering sub-humans grubbing for 
existence in a devastation brought 
about by their yearnings for free- 
dom. And the presently Free World, 
if we can withhold the nuclear weap- 
ons, will have visible evidence tha 
Thus 
we would strengthen the moral fi- 
bers that bind it with us. 


we practice what we preach. 


The most modern conventional 
weapons, coupled with modern tech- 
nology applied to transportation and 
other logistic problems, will permit 
significant reductions in the size of 


our Armed Forces. A seaborne force 


would have that mobility that wo. id 
allow us to halve requirements oy 
US forces landlocked in one nat. ip 
or another. The capability of 1 

France 
Germany would relieve us of the re 


ing a corps into either 


quirement of keeping a corps in 
each. 

Moreover, in time-space factors, 
helicopter assault forces and other 
elements of this mobile amphibious 
corps would be no further away 
from the theater of operations than 
the potential enemy. Thus, the de 
terrent effect of a “force-in-being 
would not be lost, and in fact, the 
type of deterrent that did not exist 
belore the Korean action would be 
present. 

The diplomatic/psycho!ogical ef- 
fect of a ready US force would act 
to the best interests of the US by 
bolstering the national morale of 
its allies while eliminating the al- 
legedly detrimental effect upon dip- 
relations of permanently 
based US forces in foreign lands. 
The “thorn in the side” would be 


lomati 


removed. As the defense plans were 
developed in each nation, CPXs and 
full scale rehearsals of the Phase I 
part of each code plan (joint am 
phibious force — national army es- 
tablishment of the FBHL) could be 
conducted. This might call for a 
15-day exercise followed by 7 days 
US units during this 
period would gain the psychological 


of ¢ ritique. 


effect often referred to as “showing 
the flag,” but the reaction of the 
populace toward them would be 
more as it is to tourists or “visiting 
firemen,” than as to the “men who 
came to dinner.” (Present evidence 
is that the American 
been a most welcome visitor in these 
lands.) US personnel permanent) 


stationed in NATO nations would 


tourist has 


be reduced to essential liaison groups 
working with various nations’ field 
commands and perhaps some U5 
exchange stadents in the military 
naval schools of each country. 

[his is ambitious thinking, but 
we do have the prototype command 
in the Sixth Fleet. Through its op- 
eration, we have gained invaluable 
experience in making such a com 
cept possible. 

Conversion or new constructio 
of combatant and transport ficet 


= 
— 


elements with nuclear propulsion 
will be costly. The development 0! 
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i, mobile force must naturally be 
ijusted to oul economic capacity. 
would serve nothing if we bank- 
1 ourselves in our efforts. But it 
n be phased with troop withdraw- 
9 that the sum of our immediate 
wbilitv tor NATO action remains 
wostant. A vacuum, no matter how 
porary, must be avoided. 


[he exact composition of the 
fioating mobile force in strength and 
eapons would be subject to close 
scrutiny. It con- 
ventional and 
Ihe guided missiles, artillery and 


other new weapons in various stages 


would need both 


nuclear capability. 


i development will use both nu- 
clear and non-nuclear warheads, so 
the warhead used will not unduly 
affect the training of troops. 

The percentage of the force ac- 
tually at sea or engaged in the pro- 
posed CPXs and rehearsals and that 
which is US based, but poised and 
immediate movement to 
the threatened area, may vary. Ad- 


ready for 


verse indications would obviously 
As ten- 
sions relax, the seaborne force could 


put a greater force to sea. 
be diminished, but its units so dis- 
posed at stations and bases that the 
capability exists for immediate as- 
sembly and movement to augment 
A “moth-balled” 
fleet requiring 30 days’ preparation, 
or under-strength troop units with 
material shortages or training defi- 


the mobile force. 


ciencies would not have this imme- 
diate capability. 


[raining and plans for employ- 
ment of this mobile force must re- 
spect enemy nuclear capability; pri- 
marily in regard to fleet and troop 
dispersion, evasive action and de- 
lense against attack and must retain 
the capability for immediate tactical 
retaliation. Invariably, our post 
WW II training exercises have as- 
sumed that enemy capability. 

Ihe landing force mission will be 
to hold, at all costs, the terrain nec- 
essary to insure administrative land- 
ing of the forces required for Phase 
[11—restoration of previously exist- 
ing boundaries. 

Present roles and missions of the 
\rmed Forces appear to remain val- 
id. Keeping the sea lanes open has 
ilways been a naval responsibility. 
They are open if we can unobstruc- 
edly bring forces ashore in Europe. 

The Marine Corps responsibilities 
for development of tactics, tech- 
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niques and equipment to be em- 
ployed by landing forces and for the 
organization of Fleet Marine Forces 
of combined arms would continue. 
Revisions in force composition 
would occur as new organizations 
and new tactical concepts are made 
possible by new weapons; neverthe- 
less, operational readiness would be 
at a constant peak of efficiency be- 
cause of Navy-Marine 
Corps experiences in years of “bal- 
anced fleet” development. 

The Army responsibility for sus- 
tained land operations naturally in- 
dicates its mission in the main effort 
of Phase III. In Phase II, the de- 
fended terrain would include both 
ports for seaborne delivery of Phase 
lif forces and air fields permitting 
their airborne arrival. 

The Air Force’s SAC deterrent 
threat would be most persuasive in 
keeping the war “localized” and non- 
nuclear. Its Tactical Air Command 
would support the Phase III coun- 
ter-offensive. 

In summary: in our own best in- 
terests we cannot permit the exist- 
ence of military power vacuums 
among our allies that would invite 
aggression by Russia or its satellites. 
We can prevent such vacuums and 
still reduce the required number of 
troops if we will exploit to the fullest 
the mobility and staying power of a 


prev ious 










































powerful fleet—a modern, balanced 
fleet, relieved of many logistic prob- 
lems by nuclear propulsion, and a 
fleet whose landing elements, in 
themselves, also possess the ultimate 
degree of mobility. 

Further, through an adherence to 
ethical and moral principles in the 
selection of armament and weapons 
for that fleet, backed by the practical 
deterrent force of a nuclear weapon 
SAC, we can, if war comes, attempt 
to keep the war localized. We can 
stand firm in the defense of the Free 
World and still let the conduct of 
operations bear witness to the prin- 
ciples for which we stand, and for 
which we are willing to fight. Our 
ultimate end in conflict is not mere- 
ly military victory. Military action 
is but another means employed 
when efforts short of war have failed 
to serve our own best interests. Our 
aim is to serve our best interests by 
making the world realize that na- 
tional ideals which respect human 
dignity are practical and attainable. 
That aim is what our national] pol- 
icy and national strategy, including 
military action, must support. A 
military capability for nuclear war- 
fare alone does not adequately ren- 
der that support because it jeopard- 
izes—even invites compromise of— 


- the ideals it is designed to protect. 
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Books with which to begin a professional library 
S. L. A. Marshall 


# Over acmost 40 YEARS MY OWN MILITARY READING 
has been spotty and unsystematized. I have read more 
for enjoyment than for information. In screening 
and collecting a military library which now numbers 
not more than 2,750 volumes, I have read and thrown 
away at least 7,000 volumes. Some of them may have 
been better books than the ones I saved but they were 
not for me. It is my habit to mark books, to underline 
passages which stir my imagination and to make mar- 
ginal notations where a thought is expressed which 
sharpens or amplifies my own point of view and 
should have future reference value. This is a mean 
way to treat books, but when one’s livelihood comes 
partly of working with military ideas, it is the best 
way to preserve a thought, short of a cross-indexing 
system. When I read a book that at no point moves 
me to mark its passages, it is discarded. Most of 
what remains is well-thumbed for I find it profitable 
to read the same books over and over. 

Saying which reminds me that as to military litera 
ture, what one reads, whether for relaxation or to 
further his education, is largely a matter of taste. 
There are many diverse routes to the same main end 

the study of the nature of man as a fighting animal 
and how his force is most efficiently joined with others 
to give successful battle. Justice Holmes said that the 
proper song for a soldier is a war cry. The proper 
and fundamental field of search for all who would 
learn more about command is the human nature of 
troops. That was what Napoleon was really trying to 
say when he conjured those who would perfect them 
selves in the art to study the campaigns of the Great 
Captains. 

For reasons that I do not myself understand, I have 
found that certain military writers, for example 
Maurice de Saxe among the ancients, and Gen J. F. C. 
Fuller among the moderns, actively stimulate me to 
agreement or disagreement. The act of disagreeing is 
olten a lead to the doing of original work. There are 
other classicists, for example, Clausewitz and Jomini, 
whose writings are for me a waste of time. They're 
good for somebody, but somebody else, not me. The 
Mexicans have a saying: Voy Mas Ami, or “I go more 
to myself.” ‘That more or less applies. I go to writers 
who extend and complement the little that I have 
rather than to writers who, sedulously studied, might 
give me a new dimension. Fuller, who is a great 
strategist, tactician and theorist of movement — per- 
haps the greatest of our century — fired my curiosity 
about the nature of man in war, which is my field of 
main interest. Ardant du Picgq, who wrote more pro- 
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foundly and passionately on this subject than 
modern authority, I have yet to read. 


With books, one man’s fish is another's towl. What 
others think makes no difference so long as a boos. js 
important to me. Discharged after World War | 
was trudging home with $1.75 in my pocket. In a 
book store window I saw a book by von Berhardi, 
On Future War. Figuring I might as well be broke 
as the way I was, I paid $1.50 for it. Later I paid §] 
for John Masefield’s Gallipoln. 
started my military shelf. It matters little now that 


These 2 volumes 
critics say Berhardi’s book was a brainstorm and 
Masefield’s was a beautiful pipedream about a harsh 
reality. I treasure them both. 


Now as to the list of 10 recommended books, | 
could as well put forward 80 or 100, for I cannot 
honestly say that a particular 10 have meant more to 
me than the others. It is for that reason that I do not 
mention such classics as de Saxe’s Reveries or U. §. 
Grant’s Memoirs, the clearest and best-informed piece 
of military writing by any Amevican soldier. The list 
is narrowed to 10 which have been particularly 
cherished by me and should appeal to any fighting 
man seriously interested in his trade. 

Prelude to Victory, by BrigGen Edward Spear, 
which I believe to be the clearest and most thrilling 
all-level view of a big battle to be found in the Eng- 
lish language. 

The Outpost of the Lost, by BrigGen David Brain- 
ard; the most profound study I know of the problems 
of maintaining discipline and morale under inordi- 
nate stress. 

Roving Commission by Winston S$. Churchill, a 
master hand writing about the excitement and hard- 
ship of campaigning. The Desert War, by the same 
author for the same reason. 

The Lorraine Campaign, by Hugh M. Cole, one of 
the Army Historical series. This book is a landmark, 
made so by the skill with which operations on both 
sides of the hill are developed in perfect balance. 

The Forgotten Peace, by John Wheeler Bennett, an 
oblique study of Gen Max Hoffmann’'s 1918 cam- 
paign into South Russia and an eye-opening revela- 
tion of the methods of Coimmunist negotiation at 
srest-Litovsk. Too bad we were not warned by it. 

The Science of War, by Col G. Ft R. Henderson. It 
is all old stuff now, but his dissertations on tactics, 
strategy and human nature under stress are models 

The Generalship of U. 8. Grant, by J. F. C. Fuller. 
One genius looks at another and analyzes his growth 
in command responsibility. 


Topography and Strategy.in the War, by Douglas 
W. Johnson, the best analysis | know of the influence 


of geography over operations. 


The Call to Honour, by Gen Charles de Gaulle, {or 
sheer beauty of expression and clarity of military 
thought, one of the great memoirs of all time. 

The Death of Hitler's Germany, by Georges Blond, 
a masterpiece of condensation, with due emphasis on 
the dramatic and significant, so that sound history 
becomes a breath-taking story. 

The list ends because the man said 10. It is enough 
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New STOL Aircraft will dart to 300 mph... 
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:, .e- slow to a hover 





, Kaman Aircraft, under contract to the 
U.S. Navy, is developing a new and different 
: STOL aircraft concept. Drawing on its experience 
_-& as a pioneer in the development of turborotor 
helicopters, Kaman has designed an aircraft 
which will incorporate the best features of 
helicopter performance from 0 to 50 mph, 
and perform as a fixed wing aircraft at 
speeds up to 300 mph. 


This STOL aircraft is another contribution Kaman 
is proudly making to our National Defense effort. 








KAMAN 


THE KAMAN AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
Bloomfield, Connecticut 









® ALL BUT A FEW LONELY PERSONS 
will admit that victory in battle is 
finally achieved by the man who is 
on the ground and able to hold that 
ground, Even in a modern atomic 
war final victory will depend on the 
basic abilities of the foot soldier. 
\ny tendency to ignore the basic 
abilities of the infantryman as an 
individual would endanger the final 
outcome on any battleground. 

Atomic war cannot as yet guaran- 
tee 100 per cent destruction of enemy 
soldiers. Therefore, a single infan- 
tryman cannot stand on the ground 
and proclaim victory. A unit of 
troops is needed. The extent of the 
battlefield will determine the size of 
the unit necessary for control of vic- 
tory. Atomic war merely indicates a 
reduction in the necessary size of the 
controlling unit. 

There is no tendency to ignore the 
training of individuals in the Ma- 
rine Corps. It is still policy that ev- 
eryone who wears the Anchor and 
Globe is a basic Marine above all 
else. A unit is needed, however, and 
a group of the world’s finest infan- 
trymen does not necessarily make a 
unit. It takes time to weld the indi- 
viduals together so that they are in- 
deed united. This is not a failure of 


the Marine Corps. The Marine 
Corps never fails. But it does appear 
to be a weak point in our Corps. 

Members of the “Old Corps” say 
the Marine Corps has grown too big, 
too unwieldy to be efficient. History 
says “No.” In WWHII when the 
Marine Corps grew to its greatest 
strength in numbers, it attained its 
most glorious victories. Individual- 
ly, relatively few persons in this wat 
were outstanding. Yet the glories of 
each unit are told again and again. 

During this war the Marines came 
up with a new formation. At the 
very beginning of the war the 2d 
Raider Bn experimented with and 
tested the fire team. They finally 
took it to battle and proved it. This 
same fire team could be the small 
unit of control that modern atomic 
war indicates as desirable in future 
wars, though a squad would seem 
more reasonable in our thinking 
just now. 

With this fire team came the time 
when envelopment from the flank 
and even double envelopments be- 
came the first thought of comman- 
ders. Companies, platoons and even 
an occasional squad worked them. 

Today the envelopment is still the 
first thought of most unit comman- 





By SSgt Dean T. Brown 





ders. However, envelopments are 
not just a maneuver you order to 
happen. Properly executed they call 
for a division of your force. Unless 
it is done at the proper time with the 
proper speed and efficiency, this 
division of force can result in dis 
aster to your own command. Envel- 
opments don't just happen. 

Yet in that war they worked won- 
derfully, and victories were won by 
them. 

The 2d Raider Bn made an even 
more familiar contribution to the 
posterity of the Marine Corps. Ev- 
ery Marine hears of it almost every 
day. The newest “Boot” drops it 
with the intimate familiarity of the 
combat veteran. The private hurls 
it derisively at the voice of author- 
ity. “Gung Ho,” the battle cry of the 
2d Raiders, has become a password. 
The key to all manner of things in 
the Corps of today. 

It has became so familiar that peo 
ple argue and write letters to the 
editor about its meaning. 

Gung Ho is the missing element 
in today’s envelopments. Gung Ho 
is the difference between victory and 
defeat. When the 2d_ Raiders 
screamed “Gung Ho!” it was more 
than just a battle cry. It was wat 
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they believed in and worked for. 
They meant, and they were, “work- 
ing together’ —as one. 

Somewhere along the line, Gung 
Ho and double envelopment were 
separated. The meaning of Gung 
Ho was lost and with it went the 
secret of all envelopments. 

Today, when atomic war has 
forced the small unit to the fore as 
the ideal and necessary formation, 
every advantage a small unit can get 
is vitally needed. It is imperative 
that we regain the spirit and the 
bility to work together. In other 
words, “We must rededicate our- 
selves to the task that lies ahead.” 

We seem to have found a small, 
but important, element that is miss- 
ing from the present concept of 
training in today’s Marine Corps as 
contrasted with the victorious Corps 
of the past. Granted, that the sound 
of angry shots has, in the past, always 
lighted the fuze that eventually 
burned to that explosion of faith 
that has carried our Corps to vic- 
tory. Question: will there be time, 
between the holocaust of an atomic 
explosion and the destruction of 
what we stand for, for this fuze to 
burn its normal course and ensure 
our victory? I submit, we cannot risk 
that that fuze will burn fast enough. 
We must define this missing element 
clearly and devise a means of incor- 
porating it permanently in our train- 
ing structure. 

All men will have some additional 
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word they want added to the defini- 
tion we seek—for it is of moral fiber, 
a thing of the spirit, an attitude. It 
is “esprit de corps” expanded to a 
way of life—and death. Fine words, 
you say, for so small a thing. Yet I 
tell you that all the fine words of our 
language could not do justice to the 
idea we would isolate for inspection. 
Like all moral attitudes, it will 
spring from a small seed planted and 
nurtured by time. 

In our instance this seed appears 
to be in the nature of pride. It takes 
time to create pride. 

Here again in this formula we seek 
we run into time. Two portions of 
time. Time to create our seed and 
time to feed that seed to maturity. 
Yes, time would seem to be our en- 
emy, for we face also the lack of 
time between that first bomb and the 
loss of our way of freedom. So per- 
haps if we examine our use of time 
we may find a solution to our prob- 
lem. If we are able to make time 
into an ally we may also create the 
spirit we seek. 

Every unit commander has 
watched impatiently as time passed 
in the training of his troops. The 
first phase when everything was 
wrong. Each succeeding phase of 
training passing with fewer mistakes 
until, almost as a miracle, his unit 
begin to click. It did in fact become 
a team. It wasn’t easy. This process 
of welding a team can never be easy. 
Each time the plan was laid out and 


run through, the veteran troops 
griped more loudly and the recruits 
cried more shrilly. Then just as it 
seemed that the limit of endurance 
had been reached, this distasteful 
din faded, the clicking began and 
the magnificent sweep of controlled 
units began to appear. The griping 
and crying had changed to a spark 
of pride. 

Here, by physical and mental trial 
and error, we have attained the very 
beginning of the spirit we seek. 
Here, if we have time to care for the 
seed we have planted, the benefits 
of our training can begin to come to 
the fore. By husbanding this tiny 
spark we can build a blaze in which 
the first fire team becomes better 
than the second fire team in the 
thoughts of the members of that 
team. The squad becomes the best 
in the platoon, the platoon the out- 
standing platoon of the company, 
and the company grows to be the 
best damned company in the whole 
Marine Corps. So the spark grows 
and feeds on itself until a raging, 
all consuming conflagration encom- 
passes all foes. Success and victory 
will follow. 

Too often the spark is never quite 
reached or, if attained, it is permit- 
ted to die. Time is wasted. The 
monotonous and painful process is 
begun anew. 

Usually this is brought about by 
the end of a tour of duty. Transfer 
of parts of the team. A breaking up 
and scattering of the members of the 
brotherhood which was so newly 
formed. The basic unit we spent so 
many hours to perfect is discarded 
by some higher authority which has 
decreed that any individual man 
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M rine 
will stay at one post just so long, 


and then he will drop everything 
and move to a new post, 

This is one point in our problem 
that we can study and improve. No 
doubt there are many reasons for this 
ruling about transfers. It provides 
variety in training conditions, living 
conditions, duties and even climates. 
The good things and the bad things 
are spread around to everyone. It 
prevents stagnation in the individual 
Marine. No doubt there are many 
which the Marine 
such as I will never know or under 


reasons average 


stand. No doubt in the long run it 
is a most beneficial policy. It does 
appear, however, that a very slight 
that 
could both continue that policy and 


modification could be made 
improve on it. At the same time this 
modification eliminate 
of the loss of unit training which we 
have been sacrificing. 

This 
easy to outline. Simply stated, it is 


would most 


modification is minor and 
to do away with the individual! trans- 
fer and to substitute for it some sys- 
tem of unit transfers. 

The larger the unit that can be 
transferred at the end of a tour of 
duty, the less the loss in training the 
parent unit will suffer. So, we think 
first of the ultimate, the ideal. In 
this we find our nation divided into 
areas by population and each area 
becoming the home of one of our 
regiments. The adjoining areas 
would form a home for one of our 
divisions. While most units of the 
divisions are serving overseas, one 
battalion would be stationed in the 
home area manning the posts of the 
Corps in that area. When time for 
transfers come with the end of tours 
of duty, another well trained battal- 
ion of the home division goes to the 
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home area to assume the duties there 
and an organized unit, the battalion 
it relieved, rejoins its parent organ- 
ization in the field for the purpose 
of sharpening its combat readiness. 
In this Reserve 
units would be, at least on paper, a 
part of the area unit. They would 
furnish well trained replacements to 
the parent organization and would 
in turn well trained dis- 
chargees from that parent unit into 
their organization of Reserves. 
This kind of unit life would take 
years of organization and conversion 
The end benefits could 


instance, even the 


ACC ept 


to achieve. 
be outstanding. 

We set our sights high in that 
first instance, but knock off a few 
clicks of elevation and consider trans 
fers on the company level. How 
comforting it would be for some har- 
ried Naval commanding a 
Naval base to have his precious Ma- 
rine Guard replaced in one move- 
ment by a competent, well trained 
unit complete with an operating 
headquarters. How grateful the 
townspeople would be to receive well 
disciplined groups of buddies in 
place of the heterogeneous 
mass of troublesome troops on lib- 
erty nights. How fine for the regi- 
ment in the field to receive, as a re- 
placement for its prize company, an 
organization that was ready to main- 
tain the regiment's overall level of 
efiiciency without tedious training. 

What happens if we must fire at 
minimum range in this problem? 
Transfer on a squad level. The es- 
sence of successful infantry tactics 
lies in the abilities of the separate 
squads that compose the unit in- 
volved. Too much emphasis cannot 
be allotted the importance of the 
squad. Here is where loyalty is 


othcer 


usual 


formed. Here is where danger is met 


and conquered without medals. he: 
squad is the family unit of our C rps. 


wherein the men live for and with 
each other. In an efficient squad 
each member must’ know _ the 
thoughts and the reactions of every 
other member of that squad in ey ery 
situation that may arise whether it 
arises in combat or on liberty. Good 
squads are a creation of command, 
They should be fitted together with 
the exactness of a machined tool, 
Squads cannot be made with the old 
“alphabetically by rank” system. Why 
then should they be destroyed with. 
out just reason? Finally, is transfer 
a just reason? This answer is obvi- 
ous. Squad transfer would be easy 
to accomplish both administratively 
and physically. I believe it would 
simplify many more problems than 
it could possibly complicate. Thus, 
squad transfer is a target we cannot 
miss; nor could we lose by attempt 
ing it as a test of the larger theory. 

This modification of policy could 
also bring an important gain in the 
attack on the twin perennial prob 
lems of re-enlistment and recruiting. 
It could provide a tremendous boost 
to our Reserve program. Happy and 
eficient units re-enlist and spread 
the gospel of the Corps, thereby cre- 
ating a “desire to belong” in the 
minds of the type of men we need. 
“Once a Marine, always a Marine” 
would gain new and added truth 
Those men who were forced to leave 
active duty would be unable to di 
vorce themselves completely from 
our Service and so would join our 
Reserve units without special urging 
find that by 
employing this modification to pres 
ent policy we can save valuable time 
in our training program. We find 
that time, instead of being an enemy 
is now working for us, maybe not yet 
as our ally but at least as our pris 
oner, adding with each hour to the 
creation of the esprit de corps that 
has become such a very 
part of every true Marine. 

I do not claim that unit transtet 
is a complete and final solution to 
our problem. I have only indicated 
an idea. Minds of men trained in 
management can pull this hazy 
sketch apart and reassemble it in 4 
pattern useful to the Marine Corps 
I do feel that it is important enough 
to merit consideration. US # MC 
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AT GRAND FORKS AFB 


Building a new jet plane air force base at Grand Forks, 
North Dakota, this CAT* D9 Tractor push-loads the 
DW21-No. 470 Scraper units of S. J. Groves and Sons 
Co. As a result the big earthmoving job has been 
speeded up. Carrying 25 heaped yards to the load, 
the DW21s have averaged 91% trips per hour on round- 
trip hauls of 114 to 2 miles. 


On jobs all over the country it has been proved 
repeatedly that the Caterpillar D9 Tractor increases 
productive capacity of the hauling units. 


With 320 HP at the flywheel and maximum draw- 
bar pull of 98,000 pounds, this giant machine has the 
power and traction to load faster, put more dirt in the 
scrapers, cut cycle time and move many more yards 
per hour than other big tractors. 


The D9 is available with either torque converter 
or direct drive with oil clutch. Power-boosted controls 


and excellent visibility make it one of the easiest of all 
tractors to operate. Maintenance is exceptionally easy, 
as well. And the big machine is built with typical 
Caterpillar ruggedness to lick the world’s toughest jobs 
and stand up through a long, productive work life. 


Whether you keep records of yardage by the hour, 
the day or the month, you will find that the D9 pays 
for itself in increased production against any other 
tractor made. 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Illinois, U.S. A. 


CATERPILLAR’ 


*Caterpiliar and Cat are Registered Trademarks 
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FMF ORGANIZATION AND 
COMPOSITION BOARD REPORT 


SERVICE ELEMENTS 


THE FOURTH AND FINAL PART OF A SERIES 


® THe RECENTLY COMPLETED REPORT OF THE MARINE 
Corps Organization and Composition Board recom- 
mended major changes in the service organization in 
the Fleet Marine Force. ‘This article, one of a series, 
describes those changes and gives some of the back- 
ground considerations as to why they were recom- 
mended. 

The concentrations of supply and service installation 
characteristics of World War IL and the Korean War 
are totally out of the question in modern warfare. The 
modern doctrine places a premium on speed, shock and 
surprise. This presupposes that optimum flexibility 
and a high order of tactical and strategic mobility must 
be present in the Fleet Marine Force. Service elements 
are inherently the heaviest, the least mobile, and least 
flexible of all units. How then, can they be organized 
to increase their mobility and flexibility and at the 
same time give them the capability to provide the re- 
quired support? It is very easy to speak in terms of 
greater mobility, flexibility—widely separated installa- 
tions. How to accomplish this is an entirely different 
matter. In the final analysis the extent of the service 
support required is a function of the character and size 
of the force supported, the scope and extent of its oper- 
ations and the area in and the conditions under which 
it is operating. The board then had a series of prob- 
lems to solve. What total service capability should be 
within the framework of the Fleet Marine Force struc- 
ture? What should be the organizational arrangement 
of this capability and finally the specific organization 
of the individual units? 

The Board recognized that the Marine Corps is in 
a period of transition between conventional operations 
and those envisioned under the modern doctrine. This 
means there is a necessity for retaining, for the time 
being, certain of the battle-tested structure, weapons 
and equipment of the past. There is at the same time 
a necessity for selective modification of organization, 
weapons and other equipment in keeping with the re- 
quirements of modern warfare. As a force-in-readiness, 
the organization and composition of the Fleet Marine 
Force must at any given time be consistent with and 
effectively utilize material available during the period 
under consideration. It must at the same time be such 
as to allow for the orderly and efficient transition as 
new equipment becomes available. 
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The foregoing were factors which influenced the 
board’s thinking with respect to tactical as well as 
service organizations. 

Strange as it may seem, there are not many different 
ways in which service elements can be organized. In 
the past they have generally been organized along func- 
tional lines, i.e., supply, maintenance service, motor 
transport, shore party, engineer, medical, etc. At 
higher levels supply, maintenance and certain service 
elements have been grouped together in a larger or- 
ganization. At this level the supply and maintenance 
functions have usually been further grouped into the 
technical categories of ordnance, general supply, com- 
munication-electronics, engineer and motor transport. 
Where possible we have separated motor transport and 
engineer operating functions, from the supply and 
maintenance function. This organizational approach 
is reflected in our current Service Regiment in the 
division as well as in the Combat Service Group at 
Force level. The board found no particular quarrel 
with this functional type organization. However, cer- 
tain flexibility is lost by resorting to the use of technical 
categories as a means of organization, particularly at 
division level. It is difficult to establish a task organ- 
ization to support a specific tactical plan with our cur- 
rent Division Service Regiment. The same is true with 
respect to our Combat Service Group. 

From a further analysis of our current service organ- 
ization, it is apparent that several major differences 
exist. First, too great a burden for logistic support has 
been placed on and in the division. Second, there are 
too many echelons in the support chain (battalion, reg: 
iment, division, force, depot). Third, our present serv- 
ice support organizations are far too heavy, lack mo- 
bility and the necessary flexibility to support widely 
developed tactical units. Fourth, we do not have an 
adequate Force-level organization capable of support 
ing a division /wing task force. 

As a desirable goal the Board was interested in cut 
ting down on support overhead in all areas in order to 
obtain the maximum combat power with a minimum 
investment in manpower and material. In this connec 
tion, certain basic determinations were made. 1 hesé 
are: 

1) To concentrate the principal service support 10F 
air units at group and wing level, with certain sup) ort 
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ynmon to ground and air at Force level. 
To concentrate the principal service support fon 
‘ound elements at division and Force level. 
To develop or adopt a Force-level organization 
ipable of supporting both air and ground elements 
all common supply, service and maintenance func- 
TiS 
lo eliminate the regimental echelon in the logis- 
support chain, at the same time making organic to 
attalion-size units that service support necessary to 
fect internal distribution and organizational first and 
econd echelon maintenance. 

5) To remove from the division those service sup- 
port capabilities not habitually required in combat. To 
combine and rearrange service functions within the 
division, in order to reduce overhead, eliminate weight 
ind bulk and provide a more flexible and mobile or- 
ganization. 

In developing the service support organization with- 
in the division, the following were used as guidelines 
in addition to the general criteria for the division as a 
whole. These general criteria were outlined earlier in 
an article on the Marine division. 

|) The division should have an organic service sup- 
port organization to provide minimum requirements 
for initial assault operations. 

2) Additional support to sustain operations for a 
short period of time. 

}) The organization must be to the extent practical 
as mobile and flexible as the tactical unit which they 
are to support. 

{) They must contain sufficient organizational flex- 
ibility to facilitate optimum combination of various 
clements in support of a wide variety of tactical mis- 
SIONS. 

5) The organization must reduce to a minimum its 
vulnerability to atomic attack. 

6) Should reduce administrative and own organic 
support overhead in all possible areas. 

7) Must have a command structure capable of plan- 
ning, controlling and executing the logistic support 
mission. 


DIVISION SERVICE ELEMENTS 


The division service organization was developed from 
the above guidelines and the other considerations given 
earlier. The principal changes involved the present 
Division Service Regt, Shore Party Bn and Engineer 
Bn. Certain minor changes were made in Medical and 
Motor Transport. 


SERVICE BATTALION 

The present Division Service Regt has been redesig- 
nated as a Service Bn. It has been reorganized to pro- 
vide for a more flexible employment in support of tac- 
tical operations. The present division shore party func- 
tion has been incorporated in this battalion. 

The Service Bn has been organized to provide cen- 
tralized logistic support to all division units or to pro- 
vide companies or detachments for support of detached 
elements of the division. 

The battalion consists of H&S Co, 3 Light Support 
Companies, a Medium Support Company and 2 Land- 
ing Support Companies. It is a considerably smaller 
organization than the present Service Regt and Shore 
Party Bn which it replaces. Its total strength is approx- 
imately 74 officers and 1,402 enlisted men. 

The H&S Co provides for command, administrative 
and organic supply functions for the battalion. 

The Light Support Companies are designed to pro- 
vide light supply and maintenance support to tactical 
elements of the division. It will normally operate in 
the forward portion of the beach support area in sup- 
port of a regimental landing team. It may be either 
attached to or placed in support of tactical elements. 
Except for 10 214-ton cargo trucks in the motor trans- 
port section, it is helicopter transportable. Its internal 
organization is company headquarters, a maintenance 
platoon and a supply platoon. The amount of supplies 
it mans will be limited to those required to support 
current tactical operations on a day to day basis. It 
does not establish large dumps or maintenance installa- 
tions and should maintain a mobility equal to the tac- 
tical element it supports. The company has been struc- 
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tured to provide minimum essential combat type sup 
port and requires back-up reinforcement for sustained 
Ope rations. 

Phe Medium Support Company (22 officers and 464 
cnlisted men) consists of a company headquarters, 2 
This 


company is designed to provide general support to the 


maintenance platoons and 2 supply platoons. 


division as a whole. 

and 
widely separated supply and maintenance installations 
and carries the bulk of the, Class If supplies of the 
division. It will normally operate in the rear portion 


It has the capability of operating 2 balanced 


of the beach support area establishing installations 
which can receive and distribute supplies and equip 
the division. It is a heavier 
unit and provides back-up support to the Light Sup 
port Companies. It is capable of limited third echelon 
maintenance. It Class I, IIJ, or V 
Phe automatic supply distribution of the 
Force Service Regt 
direct support ol the division. 

The 2 


168 enlisted each) consists of a company headquarters 


ment to all elements of 


does not have a 
capability. 
installations in 


establishes these 


Landing Support Companies (7 officers and 


and $ landing support platoons. These companies are 
designed to operate in the beach support area, prepar- 
ing, marking and controlling landing areas and assist 
ing in the rapid landing and dispersed supplies to 
inland installations. 


It co-ordinates evacuation of cas- 
ualties. It will normally operate on the beach or in 
helicopter landing zones in direct support of assault 
clements of the division. The platoon is the basic unit 
lor operation of one landing beach or helicopter land. 
ing zone. The company has organic the necessary com 
munication personnel and equipment to establish es 
sential internal and external communication necessary 
in accomplishing its mission. A minimum of heavy 
equipment required for beach operations is organic 
to the company. 





To many, this new Service Bn may look far too sm. || 
for support of the division. It must be viewed, hx 
ever, in the light of the division as a whole and w! 
support is to be provided by Force. ‘J he new divisi 
organization requires less in the way of service support. 
It has fewer vehicles to be maintained. The introd 
tion of mortars as close support artillery and the eli: 
nation of tanks in the division reduces the ordnance 
maintenance problems. The reduction in personne! 
the division also reduces its logistic requirement. The 
logistic capability of the Service Bn includes only those 
services habitually required by the division to initiate 
and sustain combat for a 15-20 day period. Extended 


oe 


operations ashore will require augmentation or support 
from Force service elements. We will see later that the 
Force logistic support capability has been increased 
appreciably. 


PIONEER BATTALION 


The Engineer Bn was redesignated a Pioneer Bn 
This tithe was considered more appropriate to its as 
signed functions and provided a better distinction be- 
tween this unit and our Force Engineer Bn. 

The Pioneer Bn is designed to provide both tactical 
and logistical type support. It is organized into a H&S 
Co, a Pioneer Support Co and 3 Pioneer Companies 
The strength of the battalion is 35 officers and 796 
enlisted. 

The H&S Co provides command, administrative and 
organic supply functions for the battalion. In addition 
it performs field maintenance (limited third echelon for 
engineer material of the division). 

The Pioneer Support Co consists of a company head- 
quarters, a construction platoon, a bridge platoon, an 
equipment platoon and a motor transport platoon. It 
is capable of accomplishing those essential support 
functions in the rear areas of the division. It can also 
augment the capabilities of the pioneer companies as 
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required. 
The Pioneer Co consists of a company headquarters 
nd 3 pioneer platoons. These companies will normal- 
provide light pioneer support for an RLT. They 
|| operate in the forward area. 


MEDICAL BATTALION 


[he principal change in the Medical Bn has been the 
deletion of the 2 Hospital Companies which were for- 
merly organic and the addition of one Collecting and 
Clearing Company. The medical supply function has 
been removed and placed in the Service Bn. The hos- 
jital companies were deleted from the division in the 
interest of increasing the mobility of the medical units. 
[he availability of the helicopter for rapid evacuation 
to higher echelon medical installations and the increas- 
ing use of transport aircraft in casualty evacuation were 
other factors which led to the conclusion that a hos- 
pitalization capability organic to the division was no 
longer required. 

The battalion now consists of an H&S Co and 4 Col- 
lecting and Clearing Cos. 

[he H&S Co, in addition to providing the command, 
administrative and organic supply functions for the 
battalion, has 2 surgical teams for use in reinforcing 
the Collecting and Clearing Cos as required. 

he Collecting and Clearing Cos are organized into 
a company headquarters, a collecting platoon and a 
clearing platoon. Its primary mission is to provide for 
the collection and clearing of casualties of supported 
units and their evacuation, i.e., helicopter or surface 
means to rear area or afloat medical installations. One 
company will normally function in support of each 
RLT and the fourth company provides medical sup- 
port for other division elements. 


MOTOR TRANSPORT BATTALION 


lhe Motor Transport Bn is organized essentially the 
same as the “L” Series battalion except that one truck 
company has been removed. The size of the H&S Co 
was reduced to reflect the support of one less company. 
With the increase in helicopter capability, the Board 
considered that a corresponding reduction in ground 
transport organic to the division could be effected at 
this time 


FORCE SERVICE ELEMENTS 


The Board recommended no changes in the internal 
organization of the following units: 
Force Engineer Battalion 
Fixed and Floating Bridge Companies 
Explosive Ordnance Disposal Company 
Topographic Company 
Motor Transport Battalion 
Separate Surgical Companies 
Hospital Companies 
Dental Companies 
[he major changes in Force service units was for a 
new organization to replace the present Combat Serv- 
ice Group and the organization of a Mass Evacuation 
Company. The Board did make certain recommenda- 
tions about the number of various units to be organ- 
ized, but that is beyond the scope of this article. 
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Medical Battalion 
FORCE SERVICE REGIMENT 


This organization has been under study and develop- 
ment at Headquarters Marine Corps prior to conven- 
ing the Board. From a review and analysis it appeared 
that it met the general criteria and contained the requi- 
site capabilities for a Force-level service unit. The 
Board recommended the adoption of this unit. 

It is designed to provide supply, maintenance and 
essential services to a Marine division wing task force 
as well as a number of Force Troops units. It takes the 
place of the present Combat Service Group. 

It is organized into a H&S Bn, an Automatic Supply 
Distribution Bn and a Material Supply and Main- 
tenance Bn. It is a large organization and at full 
strength has 160 officers and 3,700 enlisted. 

It is envisioned that the Force Service Regt will be 
employed as the supply link between depot and fleet 
logistic agencies and the landing force elements de- 
ployed in the objective area. In the execution of this 
function those elements of the regiment which supply 
high usage items such as rations, water, ammunition and 
fuel may be landed early in an operation or even with 
the assault elements. Other supply elements are echie- 
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loned into the objective areas as required. ‘The main 
tenance elements of the regiment may be deployed in 
the objective area or at bases outside the objective area. 

Specifically the Force Service Regt can: 

1) Furnish to supported units as required, logistic 
services to include bakery, graves registration, laundry, 
salvage, air delivery and freight forwarding 

2) Furnish balanced detachments for simultaneous 
sustained logistic support in combat up to two separ- 
ated elements of a task force each of RLT/MAG sizes 
requiring independent logistic support. 

3) Until such responsibility is assumed by higher 
echelon, co-ordinate for the commander with other 
services as required in obtaining or furnishing logistic 
upport through cross-servicing and develop cross-sery 
icing procedures for the task force. 

1) Requisition, storage and issue to supported units 
all classes of supply. 

5) Maintenance of prescribed stock levels of all 
classes of supply to include mounting out stocks of 
fourth echelon spares for all supported units and third 
echelon spares as required for support of Force ‘Troops. 

6) Provision of fourth echelon field maintenance are 
third echelon back-up for supported units. 

7) When adequately augmented by attachment of 
additional service troops, it assures full responsibility 
for Force-level logistic support of units in the objective 
area. 

8) Requisition, storage and distribution to supported 
units of classes I, I], II], 1V and V. 

9) Receipt, handling, storage and distribution to 
supported units of class II] A and V A. Distribution 
will extend directly to airfield installations, but does 
not include base internal storage and distribution func 
tions. 

10) Within its capabilities, provision of such assist- 
ance as may be required in the receipt, storage han 
dling and movement of classes II A and IV A to sup 
ported air units. 

11) Provide all echelons of field maintenance of Ma- 
rine Corps furnished equipment beyond the capabili- 
ties of the support air units. 

The H&S Bn has the primary mission of providing 
command, administration, communication, transporta 
tion and supporting services for the requirement. It 
is organized into an H&S Co, a Communication Sup 
port Co., a Longshoreman Co and a Shipping and Re 


ceiving Co. 
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The Automatic Supply Distribution Bn provides , 
functions incident to the supply of classes I, II, II A, 
V and V A. 


tion Co, a 


It is organized into a Hq Co, an Ammu 4j 
sulk Fuel Co and a Ration Co. 

It is envisioned that this 
nucleus of the assault echelon of the Force Service Reg 


battalion will form ‘he 
iment. 
responsibility for operating class I, III, II A, V and 
V A installations. 
a minimum of two widely separated installations in 


It will assume at an early stage in the operation 
It has the capability of operating 


support of assault units. 


$n Consists 


The Material Supply and Maintenance | 
of an H&S Co, 5 Maintenance Cos (Electronics, Engi 
neer, MT, Ordnance and General Supply) and a Supply 
Co. Its primary mission is to perform all functions 
incident to receipt, storage, issue and field maintenance 
through fourth echelon of Marine Corps furnished 
class If and IV for elements of the task force. 
ation of limited duration this organization need not be 
deployed into the objective area. 
adjacent or nearby base and be echeloned into the ob 


In Oper- 
It can operate at an 
jective area when and if required. 


MASS EVACUATION COMPANY 


There are many ideas as to what should be done in 
soard be- 
lieves that there should be in each Fleet Marine Force 
an organization capable of providing the minimum es- 


handling the mass casualty problem. The 


sential means to solve this problem. The organization 
developed was designated a Mass Evacuation Co. It 
consists of a headquarters platoon, a monitoring and 
decontamination platoon, a transportation platoon, and 
a medical platoon. This company will be a Force-level 
unit. 
that can be quickly moved into an area which has been 


It provides the commander with an organization 
subjected to atomic attack. It has the necessary per- 
sonnel to control and direct operations at the site of 
the atomic blast and a minimum of medical, monitor- 
ing and decontamination personnel to perform essen- 
tial tasks. The transportation platoon provides the 
necessary personnel for directing, dispatching and con- 
trolling the various transportation means that may be 
It is an- 
ticipated that this unit will be the focal point for res 
cue operations. Additional medical, damage control 
and rescue teams and other personnel will be used to 
reinforce this organization as required. US # MC 


assigned for evacuation of injured personnel. 





Adjust, Slings! 


® IN tHe serine of 1942 a battalion from Marine Corps Schools, was one of those battalions to be sent to 


Washington, DC to participate as an escort for the remains of the late Gen John A. Lejeune. 


Maj Asa Smith was the commander of the battlion with which I had to march. 


The word was changed quite frequently as to how we would proceed to the railroad station at Quantico 


The formation was changed back and forth; the method of carrying the rifles was changed several times 


Finally an exasperated Maj Smith received the last word 


-rifles would be carried at sling arms. The 


battalion was called to attention and the command was given, “Sling, Arms!”’ 


A young second lieutenant, fresh from the Reserve Officers’ School and commanding his first formation 


of company size, stepped forward of the line of company commanders, saluted and inquired in a loud 


voice: “Sir, is that the loop or the hasty sling?” 


The exasperated answer was: 


Lieutenant, we're gonna wear ‘em — not shoot ’em!” 


Capt J. E. Forde, Jr. 


(The Gazerre will pay $10.00 for each anecdote published. Submissicns should be short and pointed. 
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New Cessna YH-41 delivers top performance 
















plus big maintenance savings to helicopter flying! 








be i Cessna’s all-new YH-41, recently purchased 
by the U. S. Army for its air arm, combines 
° the latest in design and engineering advances 
nd to give operating and maintenance perform- 
vl ance never before experienced in the heli- 
= copter field! 


of For example, the engine—mounted in the 
- nose of the fuselage—makes installation and 
servicing easy—provides extra cargo or pas: | 
be senger space. Cessna has made the rotor 
| assembly aerodynamically clean. Also, the 
o I drive system on the new YH-41 is a master- 
piece of simplicity, has a minimum of parts— 
conveniently located for easy servicing. 


Cessna 





Offering multi-utility uses, the 4-place YH-41, 
at 3,000 Ibs. gross weight, can climb higher, 
faster than any other helicopter in its class— 
sea level to 10,000 ft. in less than 12 minutes! 
Its speed is the fastest in the light helicopter 
field. 







CESSNA AIRCRAFT CO., WICHITA, KANSAS 








WAR COULD EASILY HAVI 
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been ended in September 1944. The 


bulk of the German forces in the 
West had been thrown into the No 
battle, and kept there by 


Hitler's “no withdrawal” orders until 


mandy 
they collapsed—-and a large part 
were trapped. The fragments were 
incapable of further resistance for 
the time being, and their retreat 

largely on foot—was soon out 
stripped by the British and Ameri- 
can mechanized columns. When the 
Allies approached the German bor- 
der at the beginning of September, 


after a sweeping drive from Nor- 
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mandy, there was no organized re- 
sistance to stop them driving on — 
into the heart of Germany. 

| explored this question immedi 
ately after the war, questioning the 
German generals principally con- 
cerned. Gen Blumentritt, who was 
Chief of Staff in the West, summed 
up the situation in a sentence: 
“There were no German forces be- 
hind the Rhine, and at the end of 
August our front was wide open.” 

On 3 September one spearhead of 
the British Second Army, the Guards 
Armored Div, swept into Brussels — 
after a 75-mile drive through Bel- 





By Capt B. H. Liddell Hart 





gium from its morning starting 
point in northern France. Next day 
the llth Armored Div, had 
raced level with it, drove on to Ant 
werp and captured the vast docks 
undamaged before the surprised 
German 


which 


had a 
chance to carry out any demolitions 

That same day the spearheads o! 
the US First Army captured Nam 
on the Meuse. 

Four days earlier, on 31 August, 
the spearheads of Patton’s American 
Third Army had crossed the Meu» 
at Verdun, a hundred miles to th< 
south. Next day, patrols had push 


base units there 


; 
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on unopposed to the Moselle neat 
\fetz, 35 miles further east. There 
they were barely 30 miles from the 
»yeat industrial area of the Saar on 
the German frontier, and less than 
1) miles from the Rhine. But the 
main bodies could not immediately 
follow up this advance to the Mo- 
elle as they had run out of fuel, and 
did not move up to the river until 
ry September. 

By that time the enemy 
scraped up 5 weak divisions, 
scantily equipped with antitank 
ouns, to hold the Moselle against the 
6 strong American that 
were spearheading Patton’s thrust. 

Meanwhile the British had arrived 
in Antwerp -which, also, was less 
than 100 miles from the Rhine, at 
the point of entry into the Ruhr, 
Germany's greatest industrial area. 
If the Ruhr was captured Hitler 
could not maintain the war. 

On this flank there was now an 
immensely wide gap—100 miles 
wide — facing the British. No Ger- 
man forces were yet at hand to fill 
it. Rarely in any war has there been 
such an Opportunity. 

When the news of this emergency 
Hitler, in his far distant 
headquarters on the Russian front, 
he put through a telephone call on 
the afternoon of 4 September to Gen 
Student, the Chief of the parachute 
troops, who was in Berlin. Student 
was ordered to take charge of the 
open flank, from Antwerp to Maas- 
tricht, and form a line along the 
\lbert Canal with such garrison 
troops as could be scraped up from 
Holland, while rushing there the 
scattered parachute units that were 
under training in various parts of 
Germany. 


had 


very 


divisions 


reached 


These were alerted, mo- 
bilized, and entrained as quickly as 
possible. The newly formed units 
only received their arms after reach- 
ing the de-training stations, 
were then immediately marched up 
to the battleline. But the whole of 
these parachute troops only amount- 
ed to about 18,000 men—hardly the 
equivalent of one Allied division. 
This collection of oddments was 
named the “First Parachute Army,” 
a high-sounding title that covered a 
multitude of deficiencies. Police- 
men, sailors, convalescent sick and 


and 
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Did the Allied Command properly assess the extent of the German collapse? 


wounded, as well as boys of sixteen, 
were hauled into help fill the thin 
ranks. Weapons were very short. 
Moreover the Albert Canal had not 
been prepared for defense on the 
northern bank; there were no forti- 
fications, strong points or trenches. 

When | questioned Gen Student, 
he said: “The sudden penetration of 
the British tank forces into Antwerp 
took the Fuehrer’s Headquarters en- 
tirely by surprise. At that moment 
we had no disposable reserves worth 
mentioning either on the Western 
Front or in our own country. When 
I took over command of the German 
right flank on the Albert Canal I 
had one coast-defense division from 
Holland, besides recruit and invalid 
units. The latter had been formed 
into an ‘invalid division,’ with bat- 
talions composed of men grouped 
according to their physical defects — 
‘stomach-battalions’ for men suffer- 
ing from duodenal ulcers, ‘ear-bat- 
talions’ etc. They were reinforced 
by a panzer detachment of merely 
25 armored fighting vehicles—tanks 
and self-propelled guns.” 

At that time, as the captured rec- 
ords reveal, the Germans had barely 
100 tanks available for action on the 
whole Western Front, against more 
than 2,000 in the Allies’ spearheads. 
The Germans had only 570 service- 
able aircraft to support them, where- 
as the British and American aircraft 
then operating in the West totalled 
over 14,000. Thus the Allies had an 
effective superiority of 20 to I in 
tanks and 25 to | in aircraft. 

But just as complete victory ap- 
peared within easy reach, the Allies’ 
onrush petered out. During the next 
two weeks, up to 17 September, they 
made very little further progress. 

The British spearhead, after a 
pause to “refit, refuel and rest,” re- 
sumed its advance on the 7th, and 
soon secured a crossing over the 
Albert Canal, east of Antwerp. But 
in the days that followed it only 
pushed 18 miles further—to the 
Meuse-Escaut Canal. That short 
stretch of swampy heath country was 
interspersed with small streams, and 
the German parachutists, fighting 
with desperate courage, put up a 
resistance out of all proportion to 
their slight numbers. 












The First US Army came up level 
with the British, but pushed no 
deeper. The major part of it ran 
into the fortified belt and coalmin- 
ing area around the city of Aachen 
which lies in, and obstructs, this his- 
torically “gateway” into 
Germany. There the Americans be- 
came entangled, and bogged down, 
while wider opportunities slipped 
away. For when they reached the 
German frontier the 80-mile stretch 
between the Aachen area and the 
Metz area was covered by a mere 8 
enemy battalions, strung out across 
the hilly and wooded country of the 
Ardennes. The Germans had most 
effectively used this rough stretch 
for their surprise armored thrust 
into France in 1940. By taking what 
appeared to be the easier paths into 
Germany the Allies met greater diffi- 
culties. 

That was seen in the south as well 
as in the north. For Patton's Third 
Army began to cross the Moselle as 
early as 5 September, yet was little 
further forward 2 weeks later — or, 
indeed, 2 months later. It became 
stuck in its attack on the fortified 
city of Metz and nearby points — 
where the Germans had at the out- 
set concentrated more than any- 
where else. 

By mid-September the Germans 
had thickened up their defense all 
along the front, and above all on 
the most northerly sector, leading to 
the Ruhr — where the gap had been 
greatest. That was the more unfor- 
tunate since Montgomery was now 
mounting another big thrust there, 
to the Rhine at Arnhem, on 17 Sep- 
tember. In this he was planning to 
drop the recently formed First Al- 
lied Airborne Army to clear the 
path for the British Second Army. 

This thrust was checked by the 
enemy before it reached its goal, and 
a large part of the British Ist Abn 
Div, which had been dropped at 
Arnhem, was there cut off and com- 
pelled to surrender. The next month 
was spent by the US First Army 
in grinding down the defenses of 
Aachen, while Montgomery brought 
up the First Canadian Army to clear 
out the 2 “pockets” of Germans — 
on the coast east of Bruges and on 
Walcheren Island — which com- 
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Montgomery's Plan 


manded the passage up the Scheldt 
estuary to Antwerp, and thus block 
ed the use of the port. Clearing 
these pockets proved a_ painfully 
slow process, which was not com- 
pleted until early in November. 

Meanwhile the German build-up 
along the front covering the Rhine 
was progressing faster than that of 
the Allies, despite Germany's in- 
feriority in material resources. In 
mid-November a general offensive 
was launched by all 6 Allied armies 
on the Western Front. It brought 
disappointingly small gains, at heavy 
cost. Only in the extreme south, in 
Alsace, did the Allies reach the 
Rhine, and that was of little impor- 
tance. In the north they were still 
left nearly 30 miles distant from the 
stretch of the river covering the vital 
area of the Ruhr. It was not gained 
until the spring of 1945. 

The price that the Allied armies 
paid for the missec opportunity in 
early September was very heavy. Out 
of three quarters of a million casu- 
alties which they suffered, in liberat- 
ing Western Europe, half a million 
were alter their September check. 
The cost to the world was much 
millions of men and women 
died as a result of that extension of 
the war. 


worse 


Moreover, in September 
the Russian tide had not yet pene- 
trated into Central Europe. 

What were the causes of a missed 
opportunity so catastrophic in_ its 
consequences? The British have 
blamed the Americans, and the 
Americans have blamed the British. 
In the middle of August an argu- 
ment had begun between them as to 
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the course which the Allied armies 
should pursue after crossing the 
Seine. 

With the swelling stream of rein- 
forcements the Allied forces in Nor- 
mandy had been divided on | Au- 
gust into two army groups, each of 
two armies. The Twenty-first Army 
Group, under Montgomery, retained 
only the British and Canadians, 
while the Americans formed the 
Twelfth Army Group, under Omar 
Bradley. But Eisenhower, the Su- 
preme Commander, arranged that 
Montgomery should continue in 
operational control and 
co-ordination” of both army groups 
until Eisenhower moved his own 
headquarters over to the Continent 
and took over direct control— which 
he did on | September. The interim 
arrangement, hazily defined and deli- 
cate, was prompted by Eisenhower's 
spirit of conciliation and considera- 
tion for Montgomery's feelings, as 
well as his appreciation of the lat- 
ter’s greater experience. But the 
well-meaning compromise resulted 
in friction, as so often happens. 

On 17 August Montgomery had 
suggested to Bradley that “after 
crossing the Seine, Twelfth and 
Twenty-first’ Army Groups should 
keep together as a solid mass of 40 
divisions, which would be so strong 
that it need fear nothing. These 
forces should advance northwards” 
to Antwerp and Aachen, “with their 
right flank on the Ardennes.” 

The wording of this proposal 
tends to show that Montgomery had 
not yet realized the extent of the 
enemy’s collapse, or the difficulty of 


“tactical 


Kisenhower’s Plan 


keeping up supplies to such a “solid 
mass” — unless it went forward at a 
slow pace. 

Meantime Bradley had been dis. 
cussing with Patton the idea of an 
eastward thrust past the Saar to the 
Rhine south of Frankfurt. Bradley 
wanted this to be the main thrust, 
using both the American armies 
along this line. This meant reducing 
the northward thrust to a secondary 
role, and naturally did not appeal to 
Montgomery. Moreover, it would 
not lead directly to the Ruhr. 

Eisenhower was now in the un- 
comfortable position of being the 
rope in a tug of war between his 
chief executives. On 22 August he 
considered the differing proposals 
and next day had a discussion with 
Montgomery, who urged the impor- 
tance of concentrating “on one 
thrust,” and devoting the bulk of 
the supplies to it. That would mean 
halting Patton's eastward thrust, just 
as it was going at top speed. Eisen- 
hower tried to point out the politi- 
cal difficulties. “The American pub- 
lic would never stand for it.” The 
British had not yet reached the 
Lower Seine, whereas Patton's east- 
ward thrust was already over a hun- 
dred miles beyond them, and less 
than 200 miles from the Rhine. 

Faced with these conflicting argu- 
ments, Eisenhower sought an agree: 
able solution in a compromise. 
Montgomery's northward thrust into 
Belgium should be given priority 
for the moment, and the Americ 
First Army was to advance nor h 
along with the British to cover and 
aid their right flank as Montgome'y 
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equired, in order to ensure the suc- 
ot his advance. Meantime the 
ik of the available supplies and 
sport should be used to maintain 
northern thrust, at the expense 

Patton's. But once Antwerp was 

ed, the Allied armies were to re- 

to the pre-invasion plan of ad- 
noing to the Rhine “on a broad 

both north and south of the 
\rdennes.’ 

None of Eisenhower's executives 
iked the compromise but their com- 

tints were not so loud at the mo- 
ment as they became in later months, 
ind vears, when each felt that he 
had been deprived of victory in con- 
sequence of that decision. Patton 
called it “the most momentous error 
of the war.” 

On Eisenhower's orders, Patton's 
Third Army was restricted to 2,000 
tons of supplies a day, while 5,000 
tons were given to Hodges’ First 
Army jradley says that Patton 
came “bellowing like a bull” to his 
headquarters, and roared “To hell 
with Hodges and Monty. We'll win 
your goddam war if you'll keep 
Third Army going.” 

Unwilling to submit to the limita- 
tions of supply, Patton told his lead- 
ing corps to drive on as long as it 
had any fuel left, “and then get out 
and walk.” The advance reached 
the Meuse before the tanks ran dry, 
on 31 August. On the previous day 
Patton's army had received only 
42.000 gallons of fuel instead of its 
current daily requirement of 400,- 
000, and was told that it would not 
more until 3 September. 
Meeting Eisenhower at Chartres on 
the 2d, Patton burst out: “My men 
can eat their belts, but my tanks 
have gotta have gas.” 

After the capture of Antwerp on 
4 September, Patton was again given 
an equal share in supplies with the 
First Army, for his eastward drive 
to the Rhine. But he now met ronuch 
stiffer enemy resistance, and was 
soon checked on the Moselle. That 
caused him to complain all the more 
violently of the way he had been cut 
short of fuel, for the benefit of 
Montgomery's thrust, in the crucial 
last week of August. He felt that 
“Ike” had put harmony before strat- 
egy and sacrificed the best chance of 
early victory in his desire to appease 
“Monty's insatiable appetite.” 

On the other hand, Montgomery 


get any 
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regarded Eisenhower’s idea of a 
“broad front” advance to the Rhine 
as basically wrong, and was opposed 
to any diversion of supplies to Pat- 
ton’s diverging eastward thrust while 
the issue of his own northward 
thrust hung in the balance. His 
complaints became stronger, nat- 
urally, after his thrust to Arnhem 
had fallen short and failed to fulfill 
his hopes. He felt that Patton's pull 
with Bradley, and Bradley's with 
Eisenhower, had been decisive in the 
tug of war and spoilt the prospects 
of his own plan. 


It is easy to understand Montgom- 
ery’s disapproval of any effort which 
made no direct contribution to his 
own. On the surface there is such 
obvious justification for his com- 
plaint about Eisenhower's decision 
to resume a 2-prong thrust that most 
British commentators on the wat 
have come to accept it as the main 
cause through which victory was 
forfeited. But in closer examination 
it becomes evident that the effect 
was relatively small. 

For, in fact, Patton received an 
average of only 2,500 tons of sup- 
plies a day during the first half of 
September — a mere 500 tons more 
than during the days when his army 
was halted. That excess was a trifling 
amount compared with the total 
daily allotment to the armies en- 
gaged in the northern thrust during 
the crucial period, and barely enough 
to maintain one additional division. 
So we must probe deeper for the real 
causes of failure. 

One significant discovery is that a 
heavy handicap came from a plan to 
drop large airborne forces nea! 
Tournai, on the Belgian frontier 
south of Brussels, to aid in the 
northward thrust. The ground 
forces arrived there before the drop 
was due to take place, on 3 Septem- 
ber, and it was accordingly can- 
celled. But the withdrawal of air 
transport in preparation for it 
caused a 6-day suspension of air sup- 
ply to the advancing armies that cost 
them 5,000 tons of supplies. In gaso- 
line that would have been equiva- 
lent to one and « half million gal- 
lons — enough to have carried two 
armies to the Rhine without paus- 
ing, while the enemy were still in 
chaos. 

The responsibility for this super- 
fluous airborne plan, so costly in ef- 
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The part played by personalities 

has often been the subject of 

speculation. To what extent did 

Montgomery’s influence on Eisen- 

hower offset the pleas of Patton 
and Bradley? 
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fect, is not easy to determine. Curi- 


ously, both Eisenhower and Mont- 


gomery Claim the parentage in thei 
post-war accounts. Eisenhower says: 


“at appeared tome that a fine chance 
lor launching a profitable airborne 


attack was developing in the Brus 
sels area, and though there was di 
vided opinion on the wisdom of 
withdrawing from supply 
work ... I 


jsut Montgomery says: “J 
airborne 


planes 
decided to 
chance.” 
had plans ready for an 
drop in the Tournai area” and refers 
to it as “my idea.” In contrast Brad 
ley says: “I pleaded with Ike to dis 
card the scheme and leave us the 
aircraft for supply. ‘We'll be 
there before you can pull it, I 
warned,’ “That proved true. 
Another discovery is 
that a large proportion of the sup 
ply tonnage for the northward thrust 
was devoted to the replenishment of 


ammunition that was not needed, so 


important 


long as the enemy were in a state of 
collapse, instead of concentrating on 
maintaining the supply of gasoline 
needed to keep up the pursuit and 
allow the enemy no chance of rally 
ing. 

A third discovery is that the flow 
of supplies to Montgomery's thrust 
was seriously reduced at the crucial 
time because 1,400 British-built 3- 
ton lorries, and all the replacements 
for this model, were found to have 
faulty pistons. If these lorries could 
have been used, a further 800 tons 
of supplies could have been deliv- 
ered daily to the Second Army 
sufficient to maintain 2 more divi 
sions, 

A fourth point, of still wider siz 
nificance, is the great handicap 
caused by the lavishness of the Brit 
ish and American scales ol supply. 
The Allied planning was based on 
the calculation that 700 tons of sup 
plies a day would be consumed by 
each division, of which about 520 
tons a day would be required in the 
forward area. The Germans were 
far more economical, their scale of 
supply being only about 200 tons a 
day for a division. Yet they had to 
reckon with constant interference 
from the air, and from guerrillas — 
two serious complications from 
which the Allies were free. 

The self-imposed handicap that 
the Allies suffered from their extrav- 
agant scale of supply was increased 


50 


take the 


by the wastetulness of their troops. 
One glaring example was over jerri- 
cans (5-gallon fuel cans) which were 
so important in refuelling. Out of 
171% million cans which were sent 
to France since the landing, in June, 
only 214 million could be traced 
that autumn! 

Another big factor in the failure 
of the northern thrust was the way 
that the US First Army became stuck 
in the fortified and coalmining web 
around Aachen a Strategic “en- 
tanglement” which virtually became 
a vast “internment camp,” as Salo- 
nika had been for the Allies in 
World War I. In analysis it becomes 
evident that the abortiveness of the 
US First Army's thrust —-to which 
nearly three quarters of the Ameri- 
can supply tonnage was devoted, at 
Patton's cost from Mont- 
gomery’s demand that the bulk of 
this army should be used north of 
the Ardennes to cover his right 
flank. The space between his own 
line of advance and the Ardennes 
was so narrow that the US First 
Army had little room for maneuver 
or chance of by-passing Aachen. 


arose 


That badly entangled army was 
unable to give Montgomery any 
help in the next phase, too, when he 
launched his mid-September drive 
for Arnhem. But here the British 
also paid forfeit for an extraordi- 
nary oversight. When the IIth Ar- 
mored Div raced into Antwerp on 4 
September it had captured the docks 
intact, but made no effort to secure 
the bridges over the Albert Canal, 
in the suburbs, and these were blown 
up by the time a crossing was at- 
tempted 2 days later the division 
then being switched eastwards. The 
division commander had not thought 
of seizing the bridges immediately 
when he occupied the city, and no 
one above had thought of giving 
him orders to do so. It was a mul- 
tiple lapse—by 4 commanders, from 
Montgomery downwards, who were 
usually both vigorous and careful 
about important detail. 

Moreover, barely 20 miles north 
of Antwerp is the exit from the 
Beveland Peninsula, a_ bottleneck 
only a few hundred yards wide. 
During the second and third weeks 
of September the remains of the 
German Fifteenth Army, which had 
been cut off on the Channel coast, 
were allowed to slip away north- 





wards. They were then ferried 
across the mouth of the Scheldt a.d 
escaped through the Beveland bot \e. 
neck. Three of the divisions arriy ed 
in time to strengthen the enemy's 
desperately thin front in Holland 
before Montgomery launched his 
drive for the Rhine at Arnhem, and 
helped to check it. 
What in the other 
have been the Allies’ best 
course?) When I interrogated Bilu- 
mentritt he endorsed Montgomery's 


side’s view 


would 


argument for a concentrated thrust 
in the north to break through to the 
Ruhr, and thence to Berlin, saving: 
“He who holds northern Germany 
holds Germany. Such a_ break. 
through, coupled with air domina- 
tion, would have torn in pieces the 
weak German front and ended the 
war. Berlin and Prague would have 
been occupied ahead of the Rus. 
sians.” Blumentritt considered that 
the Allied forces had been too wide- 
ly and evenly spread. He was par- 
ticularly critical of the attack to- 
wards Metz: “A direct attack on 
Metz was unnecessary. The Metz 
could have been 
northward to 


fortress area 
masked. A swerve 
Luxembourg would have caused the 
collapse of the right flank of our 
First Army followed by the collapse 
of the Seventh Army, which would 
have been cut off entire beidre it 
could retreat behind the Rhine.” 
Gen Westphal, who on 5 Septem- 
ber replaced Blumentritt as Chief of 
Staff on the Western Front, took the 
view that the choice of the thrust- 
point was, in the circumstances, less 
important than a concentrated effort 
to drive home any thrust. “The 
overall situation in the West was 
serious in the extreme. A heavy de- 
feat anywhere along the front, which 
was so full of gaps that it did not 
deserve this name, might lead to 
catastrophe if the enemy were to ex- 
ploit his opportunity skilfully. A 
particular source of danger was that 
not a single bridge over the Rhine 
had been prepared for demolition, 
an omission which took weeks to 
repair. Until the middle of October 
the enemy could have _ broken 
through at any point he liked with 
ease, and would then have been able 
to cross the Rhine and thrust deep 
into Germany almost unhindered.’ 
Westphal said that in September 
the most vulnerable part of the 
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whole Western Front was the Lux- 
embourg leading to: the 
Rhine at Coblenz. His evidence con- 
firmed what Blumentritt had: said 
-bout the effects of a thrust in that 
part — the long and thinly de- 
fended stretch of the Ardennes 
ountry between Metz and Aachen. 
What are the main conclusions 
that emerge in the new light that 
has been thrown on this crucial pe- 
iod nearly 13 years ago? 
Lisenhower’s “broad front” plan 
idvance on the Rhine, designed 
wiore the invasion of Normandy, 


sector, 


ould have been a good way to 
, and crack the resistance of 
trong and still unbeaten enemy. 
But it was far less suited to the ac- 
tual situation, where the enemy had 
ilready collapsed, and the issue de- 
pended on exploiting their collapse 
o deeply and rapidly that they 
would have no chance to rally. That 
called for a pursuit without pause. 
In these circumstances, Montgom- 
erys argument for a single and con- 
centrated thrust was far better in 
principle. But it becomes evident, 
when the facts are explored, that the 
frustration of his thrust in the north 
vas not really due to the diversion 
of supplies to Patton, as is common- 
ly assumed. A much greater, and 
handicap came from a 
impediments within his 
stoppage ol 


t 
i? 


compound, 
eries ol 

own orbit — the 6-day 
supply by air for a superfluous ob- 
ject; the excessive provision of am- 
munition and other supplies’ that 
subtracted from the transport avail- 
ible for bringing up gasoline; the 
1.400 defective British lorries; the 
blind-alley” employment of the US 
First Army on his flank; the neglect 
to seize the bridges over the Albert 


Canal before they were blown up, 
and the crossings manned, by the 
enemy. 

Most fatal of all to the prospect 
of reaching the Rhine was the pause 
from 4 to 7 September after reach- 
ing Brussels and Antwerp. That is 
hard to reconcile with Montgomery's 
declared aim, in his drive from the 
Seine, “to keep the enemy on the 
run straight through to the Rhine, 
and ‘bounce’ our way across that 
river before the enemy succeeded in 
relorming a front to oppose us.” 
Persistent pace and pressure is the 
key to success in any deep penetra- 
tion or pursuit, and even a day's 
pause may forfeit it. 

But throughout the Allied forces 
there was a general tendency to re- 
lax after they drove into Belgium. 
It was fostered from the top. Eisen- 
hower’s inter-allied intelligence staff 
told him that the Germans could 
not possibly produce sufficient forces 
to hold their frontier defense line 
and also assured the press “we'll go 
right through it.” Eisenhower con- 
veyed these assurances to his subor- 
dinate commanders—even as late as 
15 September he wrote to Montgom- 
ery: “We shall soon have captured 
the Ruhr and the Saar and the 
Frankfurt area, and I would like 
your views as to what we should do 
next.” A similar optimism reigned 
in all quarters. Explaining the 
omission to seize the bridges over 
the Albert Canal, the commander of 
the spearhead corps, Gen Horroc ks, 
frankly said: “I did not anticipate at 
that time any serious resistance on 
the Albert Canal. It seemed to us 
that the Germans were totally dis- 
organized.” 





Maj John North in his history ot 
the Twenty-first Army Group, based 
on official sources, has aptly summed 
up the situation: “a ‘war is won’ atti- 
tude of mind prevailed among all 
ranks.” In consequence, there was 
little sense of urgency among com- 
manders during the vital fortnight 
in September and a very natural in- 
clination among the troops to ab- 
stain from pushing hard, and avoid 
getting killed, when everyone as- 
sumed that “the war is over.” 

The best chance of a quick finish 
was probably lost when the “gas” 
was turned off from Patton's tanks 
in the last week of August, when 
they were 100 miles nearer to the 
Rhine, and its bridges, than the 
British. 

Patton had a keener sense than 
anyone else on the Allied side of the 
key importance of persistent pace in 
pursuit. He was ready to exploit in 
any direction — indeed, on 23 Au- 
gust he had proposed that his army 
should drive north instead of east. 
There was much point in his subse- 
quent comment: “one does not plan 
and then try to make circumstances 
fit those plans. One tries to make 
plans fit the circumstances. I think 
the difference between success and 
failure in high command depends 
upon its ability, or lack of it, to do 
just that.” 


But the root of all the Allied 
troubles at this time of supreme op- 
portunity was that none of the top 
planners had foreseen such a com- 
plete collapse of the enemy as oc- 
curred in August. They were not 
prepared, mentally or materially, to 
exploit it by a rapid long-range 
thrust. US # MC 
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Leadership 


® In Korea, purine 1952, an officer of the Ist Engineer Battalion was making a reconnaissance of the 


roads in the KMC regimental area. 
jeep was dragging a bouncing wooden sled with a makeshift cloth target mounted on it. 
The engineer dove for cover as the explosion tore up the shoulder of the road. On 


a “WHOOM!” 


a slope 50 yards away was a group of Korean Marines with a bazooka. 
proached them and asked what was going on. 
“Where is your platoon leader? 


“Oh, he drive jeep,” was their proud reply. 


® Tue patror had the situation well in hand. 


Bloodless Conquest 


“Oh, we practice bazooka,” 
” retorted the engineer, anxious to quell the target practice. 


Suddenly bearing down on him came a speeding KMC jeep. The 


Then came 


The engineer hurriedly ap- 
they answered. 


Maj T. C. Shanahan 


During the 2d Nicaraguan Campaign in early 1928, 


an officer recently arrived from the States was forthwith assigned duty in the Northern Area with 


Headquarters at Ocotal. 
the outlying Detachments. 


diately sent the following telegram to Brigade Headquarters in Managua, 


this date.” 


A few days later, he was placed in charge of a routine visiting patrol to one of 
At the first town (on a regular patrol route) they entered, the officer imme- 


“Have captured Todogalpa 
CWO D. Floyd 


(The Gazette will pay $10.00 for each anecdote published. Seiliiniteekans should be short and pointed.) 
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ed several articles dealing with 


based on semi-independent mobile 


tl! In the sequence pictured here 


P6M SeaMaster, a jet aircraft) as an 


rface amphibious group. As the sea- 


USS Ashland (LSD 1), 


feet at the stern (2). Crewmen affix 


raft is moved into position by hand 


er stern and the seaplane is secured 


stern gates of the LSD close (6). 


ne 
the entire operation was completed 
offered by such a seaplane clearly 
offered by adding troop-carrying 


ind CVHAs of the amphibious 
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By LiCol Gordon West 


(Commando. 4 c<ecuted then first 


since WW []1——unrehearse 


® THE KeYStONE OF THE BrRiITIsH- 
French operations was Port Said. Op- 
ERATION MUSKETEER was the first am- 
phibious landing of brigade size 
made by the Royal Marines since 
World War II. Royal Marine Com- 
mandos differ markedly from their 
counterpart, a US Marine battalion, 
in that they are strictly infantry and 
not designed as the nucleus of a bat- 
talion landing team. In the strength 
of 607 officers and men, a Commando 
consists of 5 lettered rifle troops, a 
support troop, and of course, a head- 
quarters. The primary mission of 
Commandos is raiding, and they are 
so organized that reinforced troops 
can easily be detached from the 
Commando for independent duty on 
such missions. 

Commandos are expected to oper- 
ate on independent duty. Many have 
read of the feats of 41 Commando 
when it was employed under the 
command of Naval Forces Far East 
on reconnaissance along the Korean 
Coast. Most Marines remember the 
magnificent job this unit did when 
it was attached to the Ist Mar Div at 
Hungnam and the Chosin Reservoir. 

In August, 3 Commando Brigade 
was at Cyprus in the eastern Med- 
iterranean. Its units were 40 and 45 
Commandos; all involved in the haz- 
ardous and difficult task of combat- 
ting the EOKA. They had been there 
for 13 rugged months and during 
this time no opportunity had been 
available for training in combined 
arms or amphibious techniques. 42 
Commando was in_ skeletonized 
strength in Great Britain. They 
were fortunate in that their nucleus 
of regularly assigned Marines had 
been landed in northern Norway a 
month before. On the whole, when 
brought up to strength and joined 
with the Brigade, the amphibious 
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wkground of 42 Commando was 
eager. No supporting arms or 
nits were in sight. The Amphib- 
Squadron in the Mediterranean 
barely adequate to lift one Com- 
indo, its ships obsolescent and 
red. Yet, in 214 months’ time, the 
yivade was assembled, organized 
id supported for an amphibious 
sault. Shipping, landing craft and 
[Vis were on hand. Helicopters 
ind aircraft carriers to lift a Com- 
ando had been fitted into the oper- 
tional units. On L-day, 6 Novem- 
vr 1956, 3 Commando Brigade car- 
ied off a successful assault landing 
it Port Said and took the port. 
\ssembling all major units at 
Malta, 3 Commando Brigade 
plunged into planning and training 
with a feeling of urgency. Immense 
strides had to be made, not only in 
imphibious training, but in assem- 
bling units to support an amphib- 
ious assault, overcoming great logis- 
tic deficiencies and supply shortages, 
devising helicopter doctrine, finding 
suitable shipping, and in improvis- 
ing many things which could not be 
found. 





difficulties were 
Plans had a disheartening 
way of being radically changed just 
when seemingly sound. Important 
staffs were working in England on 
the overall operation and frequent 
consultation with the landing force 
was a necessity which could not be 
A special security classifi- 
cation was placed on the plans and 
only a relative handful of key ofh- 
cers were aware of where the land- 


Problems and 


legion. 


ihieved. 





jing would be or the scheme of ma- 


jneuver. Waterproofing gear seemed 


‘impossible to acquire, aircraft con- 
trol teams were pieced together and 
had no radios. This was a time of 
frantic activity and frustration. 
Meanwhile the hard-pressed com- 





manders were faced with the urgent 
requirement to re-indoctrinate their 


MUSKETEER 


troops in amphibious techniques. 
First came the problem of individual 
and troop training. Once the indi- 
vidual Royal Marines were consid- 
ered adequately proficient, a series 
of amphibious landings of gradually 
increasing complexity was held 
Meanwhile reinforcing units were 
joining the Brigade as this training 
progressed and they, in turn, had to 
be integrated into the amphibious 
team. There was, however, no op 
portunity for a full dress rehearsal. 

Next came the problem of famil- 
iarizing 45 Commando in helicopte: 
techniques. This unit had been se- 
lected to make a helicopter assault 
important 
bridges on the south of Port Said. 
Not the least of the difficulties en- 
countered was that this landing 
means had never before been em- 
ployed by the Royal Marines. In ad- 
dition, the two aircraft carriers, 
HMS Ocean and HMS Theseus had 
only limited experience in the han- 
dling of helicopters. Improvisation 
was the order of the day. To over- 
come helicopter refueling problems, 


landing to seize two 





for example, a gasoline truck was 
placed on one carrier's flight deck. 
A total of 22 helicopters was distrib- 
uted between the two carriers. 

By October, the Brigade had 
joined its reinforcing units and was 
organized for combat. 

3 Commando Brigade 

cers and men) 

a) Brigade Headquarters 

6 Royal Tank Regiment (48 
Centurian tanks) 
| LVT Troop, RAC 
(16 LVT3s) 
6 Special Boat Section (Recon) 
Hq 166 Amphibious Observa- 
tion Btry (NGF) 
Detach 15th Field Ambulance 
Co 
371 Postal Unit 
b) 40 Commando 
AT Plt, 1 Royal Berkshire Regt 
(4 17-pounders, 2 106mm re- 
coilless) 
1 Air Control Team 
| Tentacle, Air Support Service 
Unit 
Detach, 166 Amphibious Obs 
Bery 


2.800 off 


Globe and Laurel 
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Scheme of maneuver in Port Said for 40, 42 and 45 
Commandos 
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INDUSTRIAL BASIN 
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45 


c) 42 Commando 
AT Plt, | Somerset Lt Inf (6 
|7-pounders) 
1 Air Control ‘Team 
| Tentacle, Air Support Serv- 
ice Unit 
Detach 166 Amph Obs Btry 
ad) 45 Commando 
| Air Control Team 
| Tentacle, Air Support Serv- 
ice Unit 
Detach 166 Amph Obs Btry 
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SKETCH MAP 


PORT SAID 











On 30 October, 40 and 42 Com- 
mandos had embarked and sailed in 
amphibious convoy to the east. 
Three days later, 45 Commando had 
embarked and sailed in the carriers 
Ocean and Theseus, ready for their 
first helicopter assault landing—un- 
rehearsed. Meantime, the political 
winds were far from steady and 
plans changed again enroute. 45 
Commando would not make their 
assault landing. D-day for the para- 


Beach Sierra Green. The pilings indi- 

cate the left flank of 42 Commando, 

Many beach houses were cached with 
arms and munitions. 


troops, who were previously sched- 
uled to land on 6 November at H- 
55, was moved up to 5 November. 
Working around the clock, staffs 
hurriedly revised their plans. 45 
Commando would land as reserve 
and the missions of 40 and 42 Com- 
mandos were changed to fit. 

The assault of Port Said was made 
in two separate attacks. One Brig. 
ade, less one battalion, of French 
paratroops was to land and _ take 
Port Fouad, across the canal from 
Port Said. One battalion of French 
paratroops was to assume the mis 
sion previously assigned 45 Com- 
mando, landing near the Golf Course 
to the south of Port Said and seizing 
two key bridges; the 3d British Par- 
atroop Battalion to land to the west 
of Port Said on Gamil airfield, seize 
the airfield, and contain that sector 
of the town. Because of the likel:- 
hood of the Egyptian surrender of 
Port Said, it was decided to crop 
these units 24 hours in advance of 
the amphibious assault. This change 
in plans was appropriately dubbed 
OPERATION TELESCOPE. 

The amphibious assault on L-day 
was conventional with two Comman 
dos making the initial landing and 
securing those portions of Port Said 
within their zones of action. Their 
missions included contact with the 
paratroops. » The mission of 45 Com: 
mando, in addition to initial reserve, 
included “Arab Town” and a link 
up with the 3d Prcht Bn. 

The dawn of 6 November found 
the amphibious shipping a mile and 
a half from the beaches of Port Said. 
Doors of LSTs gaped open and un 
gainly LVTs plopped into the Med 
iterranean. Landing craft circ ¢€ 
and formed up for their run to (1 
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Looking east over the Sierra Red beach, the main lateral road and buildings which were the 3 Commando Brigade objective 
in Phase I. Note the closely packed beach houses on stilts of steel pilings, which could have been a formidable obstacle. 
Fires started by pre-H-hour bombardment caused fires in the beach houses in center of the left photograph. Sniper 
opportunities were unusual, since the pre-H-hour bombardment was confined specifically to the beaches in order to minimize 


of departure. The sea was calm, 


j " 
ri tiie 


heartening sound of naval 
sunfire pounding the beach with a 


15-minute preparation was wel- 
comed. Destroyers stood by unde1 
orders to return fire from the shore 


put none Came 


1) (Commando was to land on the 


left beach, Sierra Red, flanked on 
heir left by a breakwater at the 
mouth of the Suez Canal. Their 
Phase I mission was to establish a 


beachhead and consolidate 

Phase Il. This phase gave them 
the mission of breaking out and seiz- 
ing the 4 ship basins to the south 
ilone the canal. 


(commando was to land on the 


Egyptian casualties. 


right beach, Sierra Green, and join 
with 40 Commando in establishing 
the beachhead and consolidating. In 
Phase II they were to advance rap 
idly down the street Shari Muham- 
mid Ali and seize the power and 
light Port Said, eflect 
liaison with the French paratroops 
to the south, and secure their 
of Port Said. 

At H—5 Royal Navy jets made 
final strafing over the 
Sierra beaches. The LVTs grounded 
H-hour, heading for the 
first road behind the beach. They 
had to pass through a closely packed 
group of beach 
steel pilings (see photo) to reach the 


stations for 


area 


their pass 


down at 


houses raised on 


The landing of the French paratroop brigade on Port Fouad 


Wide World 


Brigade 


blocks of 6 and 7 story concrete 
buildings south of this main lateral 
road. Snipers and light automatic 
weapons offered no serious challenge 
to the landing and fortunately the 
beaches were free of mines. 

The first wave fanned out and at- 
tacked the snipers with 3.5 bazookas, 
106 mm _ rockets and Energa gren- 
ades. The succeeding waves came 
ashore in landing craft without in- 
cident, although some mortar and 
automatic weapons 
the boat lanes. 

10 Commando had been ordered 
to advance to Communication Basin. 
Iwo troops supported by 4 French 
light tanks moved down the water 
front road, bypassing the enemy in 
town, and arrived at Communica- 
Basin in 15 minutes without 
encountering heavy resistance. They 
then ordered to secure the 
British Consulate. Here the fight 
was hot and heavy, since Consulate 
Square was well defended. The 20- 
pounders of the tanks gave material 
assistance in neutralizing strong 
points, but the houses of the square 
had to be cleared room by room. It 
was a sharp fight. 

The Mortar Officer of the Sup- 
port Platoon, 40 Commando, was 
having difficulty finding a suitable 
OP. He, with several of his men, in- 
spected a lighthouse which seemed 
to offer the best observation in the 
area. To his considerable surprise, 
on approaching the lighthouse 20 
soldiers came out and surrendered 
to him. One of these was the Gar- 
rison Commander of Port Said, who 
seemed most anxious to effect a truce 
and stop the fighting. The Egyptian 
Brigadier was promptly escorted to 
Headquarters while the 
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Commando continued to advance. T t | | ’ Tt - mms 
Although the enemy snipers and | ot ee a ba 
strong points were not many, there a-dns | t——+ +4 954+ 4 ___ agg; 
was sufficient opposition to make it Je fy. s 
necessary to clear each block, house ‘ iH ao 
by house. By the time 40 Comman- - 4 | ta 
do had reached the area of the cus- fom | me 
toms warehouses, resistance had stil- Pi : er 
fened. An Egyptian tank was en- i 4 — | 
countered and destroyed, and two vad 
enemy vehicles loaded with troops preenrtt m 
fleeing from the Royal Marines were 5 PORT FOUAD yi 
also destroyed. In taking the cus- Bee foe — = Oh 
toms warehouses, 2 officers were wR, th 
killed and 3 Marines wounded. | ite tote | CU 
The most strongly fortified point or 2 ae ae ’ 
40 Commando encountered’ was ree Poet ec). an Tie Wik a Wenn vad oe ™" 
Navy House. The Egyptians resisted 7 \ a jh 6e " 
fiercely and stopped the advance. Pie icy ae 7 | ra Sch sg EOS — . vari ‘an , eae F 
Tanks were brought up and blew Lee | oo PaE eT 7 
large holes in the buildings with }-* 7 | . rr +f pe 
their guns but the fight went on. It ee. [3 ‘ aie eos | oe ? bi 
was then decided to call in an air Po. psa I SE OLN eek | Le heel ae SR bo 
strike. Even though darkness had | aeons ~~ - Ss i ge aagdiaes eines A : 
begun to creep over the embattled sees His gad GaSe ER oy 8 ony 
area, the air strike was a complete | | ge = 
success. The Royal Marines cleared [™ ™™"7F ~~~ = eh Cy | a ™ 
up the remaining enemy and, with fe 7 7 | Pode * f “ 
darkness, halted their attack for the | 2" Fm lRamde™ Ne ae he 4 ame be th 
night. 30 © 7382 734 736 1 78 740 742 744 ™ 
Meanwhile 42 Commando formed | jesse j " ia 940-— : * 
up with C Squadron of the 6th [| | ten nde ertiata et-teviep i a ee | to 
Royal Tank Regiment (some 14 Pte | 1) he 
| tanks) and loaded 3 of their troops f= 7 4 : ee |. @ 
Lil ite ] a 
| Port Said itself presented a small and restricted target i 
an 
Ce 
Wide World ge 
} into LVTs for a sortie into the town. ou 
They raced down Shari Muhammid th 
Ali at 20 miles per hour, sniper fire by 
angling down on them trom build- 
ings along the route. Their far- he 
sighted commander had taken the Al 
precaution of leaving the tailgates fle 
of the LVTs open for rapid exit in ta 
case of need and as a means of elim- we 
inating such grenades as might be | 
tossed inside. It happened that sev- | ed 
eral Royal Marines had impromptu | _ he 
football practice during the speed { in 
run. m 
Moving into their area they were i 
opposed by sniper fire, which was th 
overcome successfully. This team i. 
took the power station, and cold = 
storage depot with only minor oppo- i: 
sition. Fortunately, the utilities were 
intact. They then moved on and 
made contact with the French para- 
troops, who had landed south of the | 
40 Commando ran into stiff resistance and called up the tanks golf course area the previous day. } 
The French reported an Egyptian a 
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battalion forming up for counterat- 
tack east of Interior Basin. 42 Com- 
mando called in a highly effective 
air strike and disorganized this bat- 
talion. They dispersed as a rabble, 
moving to the south. The air strike 
ended the organized resistance en- 
countered by this Commando. 

While the main body of 42 Com- 
mando was well occupied, the troops 
remaining in the beachhead were 
not idle. Brigade had ordered that 
the Italian Consulate be made se- 
cure. The Operations Officer took 
a few men, a Centurian tank and 
moved forward. Managing to get 
within the Consulate grounds, de- 
termined pounding on the door pro- 
duced no results. Snipers were chip- 
ping plaster from the Consulate a 
bit too close for Royal Marine com- 
fort. Discretion dictated cover. Re- 
turning to the tank this officer or- 
dered it to push in the front en- 
trance. The tank climbed up the 
entrance stairway, shoved open the 
doors and suddenly found itself in 
the hallway. The Italian Consul 
was somewhat startled, but gracious 
to this unexpected caller. 

The 45 Commando received orders 
to land on beach Sierra Red at H- 
hour plus 45 on the secure beach 
area. In this highly efficient opera- 
tion the helicopters landed 415 men 
and 23 tons of supplies of the 45 
Commando in 83 minutes. The rug- 
gedness of the helicopter was thor- 
oughly demonstrated when one ot 
them was discovered to be ventilated 
by some 20 bullet holes. 

Their orders were to clear and 
hold the street, Shari Muhammid 
Ali and to secure the Brigade’s right 
flank. They were then to make con- 
tact with the 3d Prcht Bn to the 
west. The area in which they moved, 
called Arab Town, was only defend- 
ed by snipers. These snipers were, 
however, many and highly effective 
in slowing the advance of 45 Com- 
mando. The Royal Marines found 
it disconcerting that the snipers, for 
the most part, dressed in flowing 
robes. They discarded their weapons 
and posed as civilians when _at- 
































tacked. ‘There were many casualties 
among both the Egyptians and the 
Royal Marines during this difficult 
fight. 

Meanwhile, there had been great 
activity in the Headquarters of 3 
Commando Brigade. The Brigade 
Tactical Headquarters landed about 
H + 40 and took active command. 
At 0715, the Garrison Commander 
of Port Said had arrived at the Brig- 
ade CP and informed the Brigade 
Commander that he wished to stop 
the fighting. The Commander of the 
II Corps was informed of this, and 
he came ashore immediately. The 
truce talks were held at the Italian 
Consulate, but were not effective. 
While the Garrison Commander de- 
sired to surrender, his superior had 
ordered him over the one telephone 
cable to Cairo not disconnected to 
continue the fight. There had been 
no halt in the aggressive attacks of 
the Royal Marines. 

The Commandant General, Royal 
Marines, Lt Gen Sir Campbell 








LtCol West is the Assistant Naval Attache in London. Immediately after 
the Suez operations last fall he undertook to report them as best he could 
for the Gazette. The Commandant General of the Royal Marines gave him 
access to the operation reports, but, of course, so much of it still remains 
Classified that the operation can not yet be published in detail. 
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Hardy, came ashore in the early 
morning by helicopter from the car- 


rier, Ocean. His position at the 
battle is reminiscent of the fight 
ing spirit of our former Comman- 
dant Archibald Henderson, who at 
the time of the Seminole War in 
Florida closed his office and tacked 
a note on the door which read: 
“Closed. Have gone to fight the In- 
dians!” 

Shortly after dark, the first rumors 
reached the troops of a cease fire. 
This rumor had come by way of a 
BBC news broadcast from London, 
although there was no official con- 
firmation. Word was received later 
that this rumor was, in fact, true, 
and at 2358 on the night of 6 No- 
vember, the cease fire was ordered. 

As in all operations in which the 
Royal Marines find themselves en- 
gaged, they once again acquitted 
themselves with valor and distinc- 
tion. The preceding short months 
of frantic planning and activity had 
come to a successful conclusion with 
the capture of Port Said; a tribute 
to the fighting tradition of all Ma- 
rines. 

Before the Egyptians pulled it 
down, the Port Said statue of Ferdi- 
nand de Lesseps wore a green Com- 
mando beret. US # MC 
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#® A unique system for remote con- 
trol of any tracked or wheeled vehicle 
has been introduced by Lear Inc. Con- 
trolled by radio or electrical cable, a 
vehicle may be used for obtaining data 
from remote or hazardous areas via a 
television transmitter. 

Shown above is a helicopter control- 
LVT through 


ling a Marine 


heavy surf. 


Corps 


#@ Honor graduate of the 5-56 Basic 
School Class, 2dLt Charles R. Porter, 
was presented with the traditional Ma- 
rine Corps Association Sword at gradu- 
ation ceremonies held at Quantico, Va. 
Porter returned the honor by presenting 
the class gift (below) to LtGen M. B. 
Twining. The gift will hang in the halls 
of the new Basic School at Camp Bar- 
rett. It is a historical panel board dis- 
play containing a Revolutionary War 
musket, boarding cutlass and other inter- 
esting items of Marine Corps lore. 











e Supreme Headquarters Allied Pow- 
ers Europe has announced that a For- 
ward Scatter Communication System 
will link the NATO nations. This will 
be one of the most modern and exten- 
sive military Communications systems in 
the world. At a cost of $9,000,000, the 
network will combine over-the- 
horizon tropospheric forward _ scatter 
and line-of-sight radio relay links to in- 
tegrate certain international and na- 
tional military communications agencies. 
These installations extend from eastern 
Turkey around the broad _ crescent 
throughout NATO Europe to the far 
reaches of northern Norway. 
Planning, engineering and 
supervision will be conducted 


new 


general 
from 


Paris, France, the main center of this 
operation. 





#& A new STOL craft (above) is being 
developed for the Navy by Kaman. 
Utilizing the already proven Fowler 
flaps on the wing, the plane will be 
given added lift by small controllable 
flaps buried in the trailing edge of the 
two propulsive rotors. These flaps pro- 
vide cyclic and collective control by 
changing the lift characteristics of the 
blades, thus giving the pilot full control 
at less than 50 mph. Above 50 mph the 
rotor flap system automatically phases 
out and conventional controls take 
over. The speed of the craft would 
range up to 300 mph. 


@ Marines who served with the Ist 
MarDiv during the Chosin Reservou 
fighting in Korea will be happy to learn 
that the Medal of Honor was awarded 
posthumously to Army LtCol John 
U. D. Page. LtCol Page was killed in 
Korea while single-handedly fighting an 
enemy that friendly troops, 
both Army and Marines, might with- 
draw. 


force so 














# Scientists at Raytheon’s Food Lab. 


are using radar’s electronic 
energy to preserve fresh and cooked 
foods so they can be stored at room 
temperature indefinitely. 

The preserved food weighs only a 

fraction of the fresh product, as shown 
by the steaks on the scales shown above, 
From 70 to 95 per cent of fresh food 
weight is water. The water is removed 
by applying microwave energy while 
the food is held under vacuum at below 
freezing temperatures. When the food 
is needed, it is restored to its original 
fresh conditions in minutes without loss 
of flavor, texture or nutrient value, sim- 
ply by immersing in water. The weight 
saving possibilities of such a procedure 
may have a valuable military applica 
tion. 
& The 
aboard the Navy’s missile ship Canberra 
(below) have been identified as AN 
SPQ-5. They are super-radar antennae 
for guidance of Terrier missiles, devel- 
oped for the Navy by Sperry Gyroscope 
Co. 

The SPQ-5 radar systems include flex- 
ible modes of scanning the air space 
many miles beyond the horizon, provid: 
ing the advantage of early warning. 
Individual targets can be selected from 
close-flying groups and tracked at great 
distances while the missiles are launched 
and guided with “extreme accuracy.” 


oratory 
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AROUND THE WORLD WITH 
SIKORSKY HELICOPTERS 


be 
in Sat 


RUGGED OPERATOR—Unloading a jeep in rough ter- 


rain, this Marine Corps Sikorsky S-56 shows its useful- 
ness under field conditions during Fleet Introduction 
flights at Quantico. The Marine Corps has organized its 


THE OLD 

last of the Army’s mules and its rider 
from the 35th QM Co. (Pack) meets a 
Sikorsky S-58 (Army H-34) bringing in 
rations during maneuvers near Camp 
Hale, Colo. The Army has announced 
deactivation of mule-equipped units 
and the creation of new helicopter 
companies. 


* 


/ 


first S-56 squadron, HMR (M)-461, at New River, N. C. 
The big, twin-engined S-56, which can carry 26 men 
and their gear, is flown as the HR2S-1 by the Marine 
Corps and as the H-37 by the Army. 


ow 


MATERNITY MISSION—Racing the stork, a U. S. Air 
Force Sikorsky H-19 based at Prestwick, Scotland, flew 
a critically ill expectant mother from the isolated Isle of 
Arran across the Firth of Clyde to a hospital normally 
eight hours away by boat. The mother recovered; the 
baby girl weighed 8!4 pounds. 


<> )SIKORSKY AIRCRAFT 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
One of the Divisions of United Aircraft Corporation 
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In order to be effective, medical support must be based on precepts " 
; wai di 
derived from medical science, military needs and combat experience al 
pl 

a 

us 

Ww! 
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@ EXAMINATION OF THE CHANGING er 

pattern of amphibious assault cur- ar 

rently developing under the _heli- of 

copterborne concept leads to the im- | 

pressive conclusion that the new tac- si 


tic, whatever its final design, will 
require extensive revision in the 

° . i 
present scheme of landing force med- P 


ical support. That revision must be f 
comprehensive, based on a consider- ! 
ation of the numerous elements of a. 
medical service, e.g., objectives, or- 
ganization, missions and functions 
of various types of medical units, | 
matériel, logistics, deployment and ; 
redeployment, triage, holdings and . 
evacuation as well as the clinical and a 
technical aspects of field medicine. ‘ 
There seems no escape from a re- , 
quirement for landing force plan- | 
ners to keep developments in medi- | : 


cal support abreast of the changes in 





pts 


1ce 


military tactics. But what consti- 
tutes a sound approach in develop- 
ing a plan for medical support un- 
der the new concept? What are the 
considerations? These questions in 
themselves comprise a_ creditable 
start for they direct the planner to 
the fundamentals of the problem. 

It is inconceivable that tactical 
development under the new concept 
will ignore the time tested principles 
of war. Medical planning would do 
well to hold similarly to a set of 
established precepts. Unfortunately, 
however, the precepts of landing 
force medical service have not been 
clearly established as such and are 
not generally well recognized nor 
understood. Consequently, planning 
for medical support in the Fleet Ma- 
rine Forces often lacks the positive 
direction of military tactical plan- 
ning. Regrettable as that is, it em- 
phasizes the need for more wide- 
spread understanding and _ greater 
use of those principles and_ rules 
which have been developed some- 
what informally from past experi- 
ences. Being generally applicable in 
any type landing force they can 
serve as needed guide lines for med- 
ical planning for amphibious oper- 
ations of the future. 

Precepts of medical service in sup- 
port of landing forces are considered 
to fall within 4 principal categories: 
1) objectives, 2) limitations, 3) prin- 
ciples and 4) requirements. 


Objectives of Medical Service with 
the Fleet Marine Forces 


Humanitarian: The first objective, 
although not necessarily the most 
important from the immediate mili- 
tary standpoint, is humanitarian. 
This readily understood purpose is 
closely allied to the code of the heal- 
ing arts. But there is another ele- 
ment, the demands of society and 
the responsibility of medical service 
to meet them. The people of our 
country expect that those who fight 
mM its interest will receive the best 
possible medical care and of a qual- 
ity consistent with the recognized 
priority demands of a military com- 
batant force. 

Socio-Economic: The second pur- 
pose of military-medical service is 
socio-economic in scope. This coun- 
try does not have an unlimited man- 
power resource. ‘The demands im- 
posed by war are such that medical 
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efforts to salvage potential losses for 
return to military duty or to some 
useful occupation is compulsory in 
the interests of manpower economy. 
Moreover, in the case of the perma- 
nently disabled fighter, society feels 
a responsibility to itself as well as to 
the individual to return him to his 
full potential ‘of effectiveness. This 
particular problem can be material- 
ly lessened or exaggerated depending 
upon the quality of forward area 
medical care. 

Direct Support of the Military Oper- 
ation: Most important to the imme- 
diate military problem is the role 
the medical service plays in direct 
support. This role is three-fold: con- 
serving the strength of the fighting 
force, the evacuation of serious cas- 
ualties as military impedimenta, and 
the contribution to the morale of 
the troops. 

Indiscriminate medical evacuation 
which includes minor casualties with 
expected short term disabilities or 
those who in some instances are im- 
mediately returnable is adverse to 
the interests of the military com- 
mand. Inappropriate evacuation re- 
sults in undue delay in a man’s 
return to his unit and often because 
of a “break from identity” with his 
outfit causes him to lose motivation. 
Moreover, it has been shown by com- 
petent observers that in many cases 
of situational emotional stress evac- 
uation may actually delay the indi- 
vidual’s recovery. The provision for 
careful sorting, holding and forward 
evacuation of short term disabilities 
or unconfirmed disabilities by all 
echelons of medical care is vital to 


the military interest. A dual mili- 


tary - medical responsibility exists, 
that to the command as well as that 
to the individal casualty. 

Non-ambulatory casualties are im- 
pediments to the combat unit and 
when their expected disability, ill- 
ness or injury warrants it, evacuation 
is in order as soon as it is compatible 
with the patient’s condition and fa- 
cilities are available. Evacuation by 
custom has been an assigned respon- 
sibility of medical service. 

The role of preventive medicine 
in reducing losses from disease is 
well established, but appreciation of 
its support of ;a military force be- 
comes all but lost with each new gen- 
eration of military leaders. The im- 
portance of those individual and 


unit measures designed to protect 
and maintain the health of the fight- 
ing forces needs continual _re- 
emphasis. 

The role that medical service plays 
in supporting the morale of troops 
is not always recognized. The Ma- 
rine who is aware of the medical care 
available to him and who can feel 
that he will receive prompt and com- 
petent attention if disabled by illness 
or injury is certain to be a better 
fighter. In this respect medical sup- 
port serves a significant purpose. 

These then are considered to be 
the broad objectives of field medical 
service. 


Limiting Factors Affecting Medical 
Service with Landing Forces 


Combat Tactical Situation the De- 
termining Factor: The paramount 
demand on a militaty force is to 
gain its objective. Medical support, 
however important, is secondary and 
must be able to adjust to a changing 
situation. Nevertheless, prior plan- 
ning and interim revision should not 
fail to take cognizance (except in 
extreme situations) of medical sup- 
port. 

Medical Load May Exceed Immedi- 
ate Medical Means: This is particu- 
larly so during the early phase of 
an amphibious operation, but it may 
occur at any time when or where 
casualties are heavy. To provide for 
maximum medical needs for any 
exigency for all units at all times 
would be prohibitive in terms of 
manpower and materiel. The solu- 
tion is to provide for flexibility in 
organization and in deployment of 
medical resources in the form of 
sections or provisional units which 
can be assigned promptly. Under 
conditions created by enemy use of 
a nuclear weapon the problem will 
be exaggerated. Future planning 
will have to provide for far greater 
flexibility of medical support than 
in the past. 

Medically Primitive Conditions: The 
load and type of casualties plus the 
unstable and “primitive” environ- 
ment characteristic of active combat 
impose the need for medical com- 
promises. The challenge is to min- 
imize them. Much can be accom- 
plished in this direction by training 
of personnel, improvement of tech- 
niques, by development of optimum 
items of supply and equipment, and 
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through effective organizational 
structure and operational planning. 
Development of Full Landing Force 
Medical Support Ashore Necessarily 
Delayed: Units capable of definitive 
care and life-saving surgery are nec- 
essarily sizable even when every et- 
fort is made to reduce weight and 
cube in order to gain maximum free- 
dom of movement. Therefore, units 
with this capability have limited mo- 
bility and may be delayed in getting 
ashore. Nor does a clear indication 
normally exist to deploy them until 
there is sufficient space and security 
to enable them to set up and per- 
form their primary mission. Plans 
must provide for medical facilities 
afloat capable of performing com- 
prehensive medical care during the 
early phase when these facilities 
ashore are undeveloped. (Excep- 
tions, however, do occur. Medical 
companies may have to disembark 
early in order to clear ships under 
threat or to reinforce an_ over- 
whelmed medical section ashore.) 
Medical Support Afloat May Be In- 
terrupted: During some past land- 
ing operations the amphibious fleet 
has had to leave the area because of 
enemy action or the threat of it. 
The resulting interrupted off-shore 
medical support has placed the full 
burden on that of the landing force. 
Storms shave likewise interdicted the 
use of landing craft for seaward 
evacuation. These possibilities are 
among the principal reasons why 
generous medical support is provid- 
ed for within the Fleet Marine land- 
ing force. Others are: 1) to pro- 
vide holding and treatment facilities 
within the landing force to minimize 
delay in return to duty and loss of 
motivation of short term disabilities, 
and 2) to maintain close medical 
support when front lines move well 
inland and lines of evacuation to the 
beach become extended. 

Instability of Combat Situation: 
Units capable of providing primary 
definitive care and large holding fa- 
cilities may be rendered all but in- 
active by enemy threat to their in- 


stallations. Likewise, a requirement 
to move on short notice may pre- 
clude performance of major surgical 
procedures, or of providing extensive 
holding facilities except for those 
casualties largely able to care for 
themselves. Deployment therefore 
must be directed with this in mind. 
Primitive Health Environment: Com- 
bat conditions require extra vigi- 
lance in the field of preventive medi- 
cine and a provision for the care of 
non-combat casualties. This is im- 
portant in direct relation to the 
length of the operation. In brief en- 
gagements, exposure of troops to 
hazardous health conditions is less 
(although not entirely absent). On 
longer operations such is not the 
case. There is a tendency to think 
only in terms of battle casualties and 
indeed that is usually the largest sin- 
gle problem in terms of numbers 
and complexity. But the incidence 
of morbidity found in any commun- 
ity continues in combat. There is, 
in addition, the threat of communi- 
cable and environmental diseases in 
the primitive conditions associated 
with land warfare. In some instances 
short term non-combat disabilities 
may become so numerous as to place 
serious limitations on medical 
service. 

Combat Situation May Require In- 
terim Modification of Medical Tac- 
tics: Planned methods of adminis- 
tering medical service do not invari- 
ably satisfy the needs of a particular 
situation. Many times interim pro- 
visional units, alterations in the com- 
position of medical units and _sec- 
tions, medical reinforcement, tem- 
porary changes to a somewhat un- 
orthodox evacuation system or a 
change of route of evacuation effect 
a better efficiency. The unit medical 
officer cannot permit himself to be 
bound rigidly to a fixed plan for 
there are many occasions when mod- 
ification benefits the operation. 


Principles of Combat Medical Care 


Close Medical Support: A scheme of 
medical support which affords early 
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triage, emergency care and suppor. 
tive treatment offers maximum bene. 
fit to the injured and best satisfies 
the military requirement. Factors 
influencing the effective degree of 
close support attainable in any given 
situation are the immediate tactical] 
situation, enemy capabilities, the 
supported unit’s plan for the future, 
the feasibility of redeployment (in 
the case of medical companies) and 
those conditions that may affect the 
time required for evacuation be. 
tween echelons. In general, the capa- 
bility for conserving the fighting 
strength of a supported unit, saving 
lives and minimizing the effects of 
trauma in serious casualties is direct. 
ly proportional to the reduction in 
the time and space factor between 
injury and medical care. 

Echelons of Medical Care: Vhe prin- 
ciple of handling serious casualties 
by a system of medical echelons is a 
necessary compromise but an effec- 
tive one in combat. In the extremely 
unstable situation of the front lines 
emergency care is performed by a 
company aid man. It is essentially 
primary emergency treatment. Lim- 
ited in scope, it does afford early 
attention by a trained medical repre- 
sentative. According to plan, from 
this echelon rearward, the casualty 
receives sustained medical care trom 
primary, resuscitative and  suppor- 
tive to that more definitive in type. 
Compromises in the system may be- 
come necessary in unstable situations 
or where casualties are heavy. 
Triage: Triage is the key to effective 
handling of large numbers of casual- 
ties. By definition it is the sorting of 
sick and injured on the basis of type 
of injury or condition so that they 
can be properly held, treated and/or 
routed to medical facilities appro- 
priately situated and equipped tor 
their: care. Planning requires a 
scheme that best meets the responsi- 
bility to the combat unit and the 
individual casualty. 

Dispersion of Casualties: When casu- 
alties are evacuated in sizable num- 
bers to hospital-type field facilities 
and/or to medical facilities out of 
the landing force some provision 
must be made for dispersion to pre- 
clude, if possible, overload of any 
one facility beyond its maximum 
capabilities. 

Economy of Resources: Both man- 
power and matériel must have maxi- 
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mum utilization in order to meet 
large casualty loads. Matériel should 
be considerately used to minimize 
the possibility of damage of equip- 
ment or exhaustion of supplies. 
Automatic exchange providing for 
immediate replenishment of critical 
items is mandatory. 

The losses of hospital corpsmen in 
past engagements (by percentages) 
frequently in excess of Marines, 
seem exorbitant for non-combatants. 
Were the full story available it is 
suspected that this would be the re- 
sult of 3 factors: 1) insufficient train- 
ing of corpsmen, 2) their overeager- 
ness in combat, and 3) poor control 
and/or improper utilization of corps- 
men by platoon and company com- 
manders because of lack of under- 
standing or of a definite plan at that 
level. 


Requirements of Medical Service 

Certain requirements exist if the 
objectives and principles of medical 
service are to be fulfilled. These 
likewise are fundamental. For con- 
venience they have been grouped as 
follows: General Requirements, Doc- 
trinal Systems of field medical serv- 
ice, and Readiness. 

General Requirements: 

1) Flexibility in medical organiza- 
tion and operational deployment of 
its resources has been previously 
mentioned. The present organization 
of the medical service with the Fleet 
Marine Forces affords great poten- 
tial for flexibility; it is simply a mat- 
ter of exploiting it by some plan. 

2) Informed intelligent control 
and deployment is a corollary to the 
above. When and where to provide 
provisional units, what comprises a 
suitable composition under the par- 
ticular circumstances, when and how 
to reinforce medical companies or 
sections or to change their immedi- 
ate mission are as essential to the 
plan as is the provision for flexibil- 
ity itself. 

3) Mobility compatible with the 
combat situation. Reasonable mo- 
bility must be maintained to insure 
the capability of maintaining close 
medical support as the front moves. 
For obvious reasons this capability is 
less with larger medical units. How- 
ever, this lesser degree of mobility 
can often be compensated for by 
Maintaining one or two units in an 
inactive or partially active status 
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Medical support must be organized to satisfy military requirements 


prepared to move when redeploy- 
ment is indicated. 

4) Liaison and Rapport among 
medical sections and units and be- 
tween them and supported com- 
mands leads to better efficiency 
through understanding of the other’s 
problems, improved knowledge of 
the situation and of current and fu- 
ture plans. 

5) Communications furnish means 
for prompt exchange of pertinent 
intelligence between various medical 
facilities. Unit surgeons should have 
means of ready communications 
with subordinate units to effect efh- 
cient co-ordination of medical sup- 
ply and medical care and evacuation. 

6) Collateral Support: Medical 
company units are not totally self- 
sustaining. In addition to occasional 
assistance in security, they may re- 
quire other support including motor 
transportation and engineer services. 

7) Versatility of Personnel: There 
is a need for certain specialized med- 
ical skills in combat medical units. 
But this specialization should not be 
to the exclusion of versatility. The 
care and handling of casualties often 
requires an ability for every man to 
perform general techniques. This 
necessitates a background of basic 
field medical skills which must not 
be permitted to go unrefreshed. 
Medical personnel for the most part 
resist refresher training either be- 
cause they feel they are too elemen- 
tary or relatively unimportant. On 
the other hand, many are too over- 
confident that they already know or 
“can do the procedure anyway if 
they have to.” Observation has 
shown the fallacy of this complacent 


attitude exhibited by many instances 
of unacceptable performance in 
combat. A program of refresher 
training is needed similar in prin- 
ciple to that of the Marine infantry- 
man who is taught to perform indi- 
vidual procedures almost automati- 
cally under the stress of combat, by 
an intensive continual process of re- 
training in his basic skills. 
Doctrinal Systems of Medical Service: 
As in all military planning, military 
medical planning employs certain 
systems which are more or less doc- 
trinal. A few seem particularly per- 
tinent and worthy of mention as 
fundamentals of field medical serv- 
ice. 

1) System for medical evacuation 
of casualties: By accepted interpreta- 
tion this function consists of an or- 
derly method of sorting and of mov- 
ing casualties rearward through a 
series of medical echelons designed 
to provide sustained medical care. 
The method and extent of medical 
evacuation is largely determined at 
any given time by the period in the 
development of medical support 
ashore, by the physical features of 
the area (terrain, roads, etc), the 
available means of transportation, 
the number and type of medical fa- 
cilities in operation, the condition of 
the casualty and the immediate com- 
bat situation. 

Plans for a medical evacuation 
system should include all available 
means of transportation. The high 
success experienced with a particular 
method employed under one set of 
conditions should not be permitted 
to influence the planner unduly. 
Principles of selective evacuation 
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and of holding should be scrupu- 
lously adhered to whenever possible 
in order to maintain the availability 
of appropriate evacuation facilities. 

2) Casualty holding system: Facil- 
ities for holding certain types of cas- 
ualties when the situation permits 
gives an opportunity for resuscita- 
tion and supportive treatment to 
those in too serious condition for 
immediate evacuation. It also obvi- 
ates the requirements for evacuation 
of short term disabilities thus facili- 
tating their early return to duty with 
minimum loss of time and of moti- 
vation. 

3) System of Echelons of Medical 
Care of Casualties: This has already 
been discussed elsewhere. 

4) System of Unit Medical Sec- 
tions: Aside from their part in con- 
tributing to the plan of sustained 
medical care of casualties, organic 
medical sections look after the im- 
mediate needs of the parent military 
community. The unit medical officer 
develops an interest and a balanced 
sense of dual military-medical re- 
sponsibility to his organization. This 
requirement is not necessarily con- 
tradictory to that for flexibility. Usu- 
ally sufficient flexibility in deploy- 
ment can be effected by the use of 
medical battalion personnel and 
parts of unit medical sections of 
those units having more than one 
medical officer assigned. 

5) System of Triage and Priority: 
Some system of triage and of cate- 
gorizing casualties by priorities for 
treatment and evacuation is an essen- 
tial provision for handling large 
casualty loads. Classification should 
be made to determine the manner 
and order of treatment and disposi- 
tion of cases. 

6) System of Standardized Proce- 
dures: Standardization of treatment 
procedures is not ideal from a clini- 
cal point of view, but it is a neces- 
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Medical answers to many problems will depend on the tactical scheme 





sary compromise in handling large 
numbers of casualties. Some cases 
will require immediate and full at- 
tention of a medical officer and a 
system of standardization will permit 
these personnel to devote more time 
to the cases requiring it. In the less 
complicated cases medical officers 
will assume the role of supervisor. 

7) System of Medical Logistics: 
Medical units require essential sup- 
plies and equipment to function 
properly. Resupply is a continuing 
requirement and any medical plan 
must incorporate a workable system 
to provide effectively for all units. 

8) System of Administrative Pro- 
cedures: In addition to logistics, 
those procedures having to do with 
personnel accounting, reporting, 
casualty recording and numerous 
other administrative operations in 
support of medical service are re- 
quired. 

Readiness: 

Continued readiness as a require- 
ment deserves special mention. In 
consonance with the high state of 
preparedness for combat required of 
FMF units, medical activities must 
maintain a commensurate state of 
readiness to support those forces in 
the event of early commitment. 
Compromise interim manning levels 
dictated by the necessity for econ- 
omy of manpower, rapid turnover 
of FMF medical personnel and the 
lack of prior FMF experience of 
most incumbents exaggerates the 
need for intensive preparation. This 
requires a continued program of 
training in individual skills, in unit 
or section drills and in BLT, RCT 
and division exercises and maneu- 
vers. In the past it has been a com- 
mon complaint of medical officers 
that training plans for exercises and 
maneuvers do not give sufficient rec- 
ognition to medical tactics. The re- 
‘ulting token participation of medi- 





cal troops allowable under those cir. 
cumstances is of limited benefit. 
This paucity of emphasis is perhaps 
understandable, preoccupied as unit 
commanders are with innumerable 
aspects of training more directly r 
lated to military preparation. Never. 
theless, failure to provide for ade. 
quate military-medical training can- 
not be condoned on that basis. It js 
a disservice to hold as some do, that 
medical personnel are basically 
trained in the skills necessary for 
casualty care and therefore do not 
require special preparation. Medical 
service in landing force operations is 
a complex system, in many respects 
ditterent trom that elsewhere. Readi- 
ness to perform that service in com- 
bat requires a knowledge of many 
things more or less peculiar to this 
type of operation. It implies at the 
very least an optimum working nu- 
cleus of medical personnel grounded 
in objectives, familiar with methods, 
facilities, equipment and medical 
tactics, physically fit and with a 
sense of identity with a unit. Only 
in this manner can there be full 
opportunity to develop a program 
equal to the combat mission. The 
increased interest in medical tactics 
on the part of unit commanders re- 
cently noted in some areas is un- 
doubtedly due to the possibility of 
mass casualties in nuclear warfare. 
This increased emphasis is hearten- 
ing. It should be continued but with 
a comprehensive consideration of all 
aspects of military-medical service. 

With respect to the medical officer, 
his professional clinical skill can be 
assumed considering the present 
standards of formal medical educa- 
tion. Three special fields, however, 
may be insufficiently familiar to 
those medical officers with limited 
military experience. They are 1) 
field preventive medicine, 2) the care 
and handling of war wounds and 3) 
combat psychiatry. The military 
physician faced with the possibility 
of combat service would do well to 
school himself in a practical working 
knowledge in those areas. 


Special Problems in Landing Force 
Tactics with Nuclear Weapons 


In order to properly orient, can it 
not be assumed that two general 
interrelated situations may be cre- 
ated: 1) that incident to helicopter 
borne assault, and 2) that produced 
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by the capability of enemy nuclear 
retaliation or actual nuclear retalia- 
tion itself? The medical answers are 
by no means obvious for the nature 
of the support will largely depend 
upon the military tactical design and 
that has not been finally determined. 
Also, it is not possible to separate 
considerations exclusively into two 
categories for it is certain that retali- 
ative or initial defensive employ- 
ment by the enemy will have to be 
considered unless the enemy capabil- 
ity is clearly non-existent. The sepa- 
rate discussion therefore is more for 
convenience. 

Situation of Helicopter Airborne As- 
sault: In this situation medical 
forces should be committed for defi- 
nite purposes and for clear cut indi- 
cations, not indiscriminately merely 
to satisfy custom. 

Military units will be more dis- 
persed. This plus the requirement 
to mass and unmass quickly will in- 
crease the requirements for mobility 
of forward un:* to accomplish suit- 
able medical support. Faster means 
of transportation, reduction of 
weight, and cube and selective medi- 
cal outfitting based on unit mission 
will be essential. Security of medical 
sections and units in support of as- 
sault forces is apt to be a greater 
problem in so fluid a situation, par- 
ticularly where deep penetration is 
made initially. The anticipated 
duration of the operation, the num- 
ber and types of casualties expected, 
and the particular tactical scheme 
will all be essential considerations in 
planning. 

The greater dispersion will in- 
crease the problem of communica- 
tions and medical evacuation will be 
a greater problem and one more dif- 
ficult to co-ordinate. Medical resup- 
ply will require a revised system de- 
signed to satisfy the needs of scat- 
tered isolated units. Lack of conti- 
nuity with beaches where a deep 
penetration is the initial tactic will 
deny conventional means of medical 
evacuation from forward areas. Hold- 
ing capabilities will be more re- 
stricted in forward areas. Facilities 
for extra-force medical evacuation 
will be limited, initially at, least, to 
returning helicopters and except as 
some practical means for intermedi- 
ate disposition is devised, casualties 
will have to be returned to the 
“mother ship.” If this proves to be 
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the case, heli-carriers will be re- 
quired to have the capability of casu- 
alty handling and treatment. Where 
casualty load exceeds available evac- 
uation facilities, supplementary sys- 
tems and the provision for holding 
facilities will be necessary. 


It is interesting to conjecture that 
in the event of pre-assault use of an 
atomic weapon there will be the few- 
est number of casualties early in the 
operation and when there is the 
least medical means ashore. This is 
somewhat different from the usual 
experience in a conventional am- 
phibious operation. Later, if and 
when the enemy reacts, casualties 
will occur and these will be from 
conventional weapons in the absence 
of enemy nuclear retaliation. Medi- 
cal support by this time may be sufh- 
ciently developed for optimum han- 
dling and care of “normal” casualty 
loads. 

Situation Created by Enemy Nuclear 
Weapon Capability: The key to 
planning here is to provide for max- 
imum pre-employment of passive de- 
fense measures in an effort to reduce 
casualties to a minimum and also to 
prepare a system for mass casualty 
handling in the event of misadven- 
ture. When, despite passive defense 
measures, a sizable combat force is 
within the effective zone of the 
weapon several alterations of the 
conventional medical situation will 
obtain. Casualties will occur in 
greater numbers and almost instan- 
taneously. Multiple injuries will be 
common although incidence in per- 
centages by type of injury and by 
severity (except for burns and for 
radiation casualties, the latter not of 
primary medical importance) will be 
similar. Essentially, the casualty situ- 
ation (other than for burns) will not 
be remarkably different from that 
where conventional weapons are 
used, except in magnitude. The cas- 
ualty load will abruptly exceed the 
immediately available medical 
means beyond that more than rarely 
experienced in conventional warfare. 
When and if medical support can be 
brought into play the principles of 
triage and priority, standardization 
of casualty handling and treatment, 
and an increased responsibility for 
hospital corpsmen and for paramedi- 
cal personnel with the medical off- 
cer as supervisor will require broad- 
er application. The optimum system 


of management will be more than 
ever that designed to accomplish the 
greatest good for the greatest num- 
ber. This will necessitate even a 
greater departure than heretofore 
from the traditional priority system. 
It will be even less feasible or sound 
from a military-medical standpoint 
to expend the greatest proportion of 
resources on extreme cases in heroic 
efforts to save life according to pro- 
fessional code and custom while fa- 
cilities are clogged with minor cases 
(estimated as high as 40 per cent of 
total) who can be returned immedi- 
ately or following minimal treat- 
ment to some duty capacity in a mili- 
tary exigency. This adjustment of 
philosophy comes hard but must be 
realistically applied within the broad 
mission of military-medical service. 
This also will not be new but simply 
an exaggeration of what has been 
necessary, in lesser degree, in past 
operations. 

The development of medical plans 
for amphibious operations cannot be 
permitted to lag if medical service is 
to keep step with the changing re- 
quirements. Sound military-medical 
planning, no less than military plan- 
ning, requires a doctrinal base from 
which to develop. Precepts of medi- 
cal service for landing forces have 
not previously been set forth as such, 
nor clearly defined “so that he who 
runs may read.” Medical support 
in order to be fully effective must be 
based on these precepts derived from 
medical science, social and economic 
demands, military needs and combat 
experience. Recognition of, and em- 
phasis on, their importance as guides 
for planning seem paramount if con- 
fusion and misdirection are to be 
avoided in an atmosphere of imagi- 
nation and experimentation. Prop- 
erly interpreted they give better per- 
spective; artfully applied they will 
insure rational direction to medical 
planning for amphibious operations 
of the future. US # MC 




















MARSHAL JOSEPH Broz TITOo 
ended World War II with a fishing 
; at Navy, a few British airplanes 

“and an 800,000-man Army: an ill- 
equipped, disorganized military 
© plant in which 96 per cent of the 
g officers lacked formal military train- 

| ing and many of the enlisted men 

"were illiterate. Today Tito com- 
mands the strongest military force in 
the Balkans: a Navy of modern light 
craft, cored around a few destroyers; 
an Air Force spearheaded by F-84 
jet aircraft; and a large standing 
Army. This is a military plant that, 
despite certain serious shortcomings, 
has become a positive factor in the 
calculations of both East and West. 

Although Tito has given the three 
services equal standing and is con- 
tinuing to expand both the Navy 
and Air Force, the Army is the sine 
qua non of the military. It is by far 
the largest of the services and the 
top defense commands are held by 
Army officers. 

The size of Tito’s Army is a close- 
ly guarded secret as is nearly every- 
thing else in Yugoslavia. Independ- 
ent and reliable estimates average 
out to a minimum 300,000 active 
duty officers and men. A large or- 
ganized reserve could bring this fig- 
ure very quickly to the million mark 
not counting auxiliary defense units 
such as the Home Guard. 

Central Headquarters in Belgrade 
commands 4 armies located as fol- 
lows: First Army at Belgrade, Third 
Army at Skopje, Fifth Army at Za- 
greb and Seventh Army at Sarajevo. 
Each Army includes two corps of in- 


fantry divisions, artillery and tank 
brigades and supporting troops. 
About half of the alleged 30 infan- 
try divisions are said to be at full 
strength (12-14,000) and a few are 
motorized. Some of the artillery is 
motorized, some horse-drawn. The 
bulk of armor operates in independ- 
ent brigades which will be raised to 
division strength as soon as tank 
supply permits. A few border divi- 
sions have tank battalions attached 
to them while one regiment of horse 
cavalry headquartered at Vrsac Alek- 
sinac still patrols the flat northeast 
Rumanian and Bulgarian border 
zones. Specialist units like para- 
troopers, mountain- and _ ski-troops 
have been trained in limited quan- 
tity and are probably controlled di- 
rect from Belgrade along with the 
most important and unique special- 
ist units, the numerous Partisan de- 
tachments located throughout Yugo- 
slavia. 

Until a few years ago the Army 
was equipped variously with cap- 
tured enemy materiel taken from 
World War II, post-war reparation 
deliveries and Russian materiel sup- 
plied from 1945-48. Since 1951, 
standardization and modernity have 
been partially achieved both from 
American aid and domestic produc- 
tion. 

Only 17 per cent of the modest 
pre-war armament industry survived 
WWII. From 1948-1952 Tito poured 
an annual 250 million dollars into 
a rebuilding program that included 
extensive training of key armament 
personnel. Thirty-seven new  fac- 


tories are now claimed to supply all 
light and medium weapons includ- 
ing rifles, automatic rifles, machine- 
guns, mortars, rocket launchers and 
light artillery as well as ammunition. 
Development and production of new 
weapons is also claimed. For exam- 
ple the BB-3 120 mm mortar which 
according to the Yugoslav Army Re- 
view, “can be placed on extremely 
soft ground and fired many times in 
rapid succession without sinking in 
... and if fired from a hard surface, 
paved road or stone, there will be 
no tossing.” 

The industry recently filled a 51/- 
million dollar off-shore ammunition 
contract—the Yugoslav Government 
quotes US Chief Inspector Rash as 
saying that “this is the highest qual- 
ity ammunition produced in Europe 
under the off-shore program . . . in- 
spection of your factories has shown 
that the capacities for the produc- 
tion of ammunition in Yugoslavia 
by far exceed those of most Euro- 
pean countries.” Current surplus 
production is claimed and it is 
known that Yugoslavia recently sold 
armaments to Egypt but this may 
prove political rather than surplus 
production. 

Although Yugoslavia plans the 
production of heavy artillery, armor 
and jet aircraft, it has been and is 
at the moment dependent on Amer- 
ican aid for these and many other 
items. Under the Mutual Defense 
Assistance Act of 1949 as amended 
and the Mutual Security Act of 
1951, we have given Yugoslavia 
around one-half billion dollars 
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...is today the strongest military force in the Balkans 


By Capt Robert B. Asprey 


All photographs supplied by the author from Yugoslav sources 
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worth of military aid. The results 
are partially seen on parade days, 
when the bulk of equipment rolling 
by is US. 

An intensive post-war training 
program is claimed to have given a 
formal military education to all 
Partisan veteran officers plus teach- 
ing over 400,000 enlisted men how to 
read and write. New officers are 
trained in the Belgrade Military 
Academy where 2 years are spent in 
general training, the third in special 
branch training. Four Superior Mil- 
itary Academies train senior officers, 
many of whom since 1952 have 
studied in America at Forts Sill, 
Monmouth, Belvoir, Knox and Ben- 
ning. A number of key specialists in 
some units have also been trained by 
US teams in Yugoslavia. 

A conscription act furnishes re- 


cruits for a 3-year service after they 
have completed a multi-year “pre- 
military training.” Under a 1948 
law any youth, male or female, 
worker or student, must enter pre- 
military training when 17 years of 
age. He then studies theoretical mil- 
itary subjects augmented once a year 
by practical training at one of 4,000 
rural training camps where he is 
taught by reserve officers and NCOs. 

Army training is very rigorous but 
is tempered by a heavy athletic pro- 
gram that permits some units to de- 
vote as many as 3 days a week to 
sports. Discipline is swift and harsh. 
Pay is minute: a private makes 75 
cents a month, a captain 40 dollars. 
Neither commissaries nor family 
medical care is provided, but other 
perquisites including family allow- 
ances are generous, the more so for 
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From Partisan masses of 1945, Yugoslav forces have developed into a well-equipped force with modern aircraft 


senior officers. Specialists receive 
outstanding treatment: an Army 
dentist colonel reported his income 
at 200 dollars a month (a fabulous 
sum in Yugoslavia) plus use of a 
chauffeured car, a free apartment 
and servants and free education for 
his children — but he is not free to 
resign from the Army. In general, it 
may be said that the average soldier 
and the average oflicer are much 
better off materially than they would 
be in civilian life. 

Two particular aspects dissever 
this Army from Western military 
doctrine. The first is political. An 
Army officer writing in a military 
journal stated that early in the Par- 
tisan War Tito “injected a new ele- 
ment into discipline, that primary 
military virtue—consciousness. The 
foundation of military discipline is 
a high level of political conscious- 
ness. The higher it is, the stronger, 
more impeccable the discipline. 
Thus he advised and demanded that 
attribute which other armies either 
lack or possess in negligible propor- 
tion: intensive, day-to-day educa- 
tional work with the troops.” 

The post-war era has not neglected 
this concept. Most of Yugoslavia’s 
senior officers are Communist Party 
members. Junior officers and NCOs 
are encouraged to fit themselves for 
party membership. All officers and 
NCOs must study and pass rigid 
examinations on such subjects as 
History of the National Liberation 
War, Creation and Development of 
the Yugoslav People’s Army, History 
of the Communist Party of Yugo- 
Slavia, Economy of the Federal Peo- 
ple’s Republic of Yugoslavia, Dia- 
lectical Materialism and the Inter- 
national Worker’s Movement. Army 
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units receive a million political lec- 
tures a year plus 700,000 related 
lectures on sociological, technologi- 
cal and cultural subjects! 

The other aspect, and one closely 
related to the political, is the Army’s 
participation in civil affairs. Official 
sources state that since 1945 the 
Army’s contribution “to the socialist 
building up of the community was 
156,539,516 work hours given to the 
country either by building new ob- 
jects or by helping the agriculture 

Two large railroad construc- 
tion projects were aided by “78 work- 
ing brigades of servicemen;” of 
“80,000 servicemen . . . engaged in 
the building of the Belgrade-Zagreb 
highway... 40,000 were awarded the 
Shock-Worker’s badge.” From 1949- 
1955 “117,117 civilians, suffering 
from various diseases, were medically 
and surgically treated in the Mili- 
tary-Medical Academy and_ other 
military hospitals.” Soldiers alone 
constructed the Belgrade Stadium 
which seats 60,000. Besides building 
nearly all of their own installations, 
Army units participate in flood and 
avalanche rescue and control includ- 
ing the construction of dams. 

The never easy task of rating a 
performance potential of an Army is 
doubly difficult in the case of Yugo- 
slavia which treats any foreigner 
with a suspicion bordering on the 
morbid. Localized observations, 
however, coupled with the few 
known facts may be synthesized in- 
to an indicative whole. 

Individually, the Yugoslav soldier 
is a wonderful physical specimen 
who can travel long distances on 
short rations. He is heir to an an- 
cient tradition of rugged fighting 
with an attendant fatalistic indiffer- 
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The Yugoslav Army, organized to utilize its native topography, has horse cavalry as well as armored units 


ence to death. Two of the best 
Austro-Hungarian Army regiments— 
the Varazdin and Otocac—were Cro- 
atian; the fighting quality of the 
World War I Serb was universally 
respected; the bravery and endur- 
ance of the World War II Partisan 
can not be questioned. 

On parade the soldier is turned 
out quite well, but his off-duty mili- 
tary bearing is downright sloppy. 
He is generally uniformed like a 
member of Coxey’s Army, although 
this is not his fault. In large cities 
one sees him walking arm in arm 
with one or more of his comrades, 
he is often unshaven and his salute 
to passing officers is either perfunc- 
tory or non-existent. He does not 
seem to have any particular pride in 
his Army, he does not appear to be 
very happy and more often than not 


he looks extremely primitive. 

He is said to learn very rapidly, 
an ability that is qualified by an 
omnipresent desire to save face. 
When Brigadier Maclean procured 
dehydrated rations for a Partisan 
Army unit during WW II his cook- 
ing instructions were brushed aside 
with, “We know all about that.” 
The soldiers then ate the dry food 
and chased it with copious amounts 
of water thus burdening still further 
the meagre medical facilities. On 
the other hand Maclean writes that 
if sufficient tact were exercised, “they 
made excellent pupils, grasping with 
remarkable rapidity the mechanism 
of a new weapons and showing the 
greatest ingenuity in applying it to 
the peculiar conditions of guerrilla 
warfare.” 

Contemporary observers do not 
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Backed by a competent munitions 





credit the Yugoslav soldier with a 
spectacular grasp of things mechan- 
ical, hardly surprising since the 
majority were raised remote from 
the internal combustion influence. 
“They are all right in small weapon 
maintenance,” one observer said, 
“but when it comes to heavy equip- 
ment they are incapable of under- 
standing much less performing pre- 
ventive maintenance.” This criti- 
cism was partially confirmed by per- 
sonal observation of two convoys 
whose US trucks looked as if they 
had endured several months of rug- 
ged combat plus a motor pool of 
new US trucks, spotted with rust 
and standing on half-inflated tires. 
Army maneuvers shed little light 
on performance because foreign ob- 
servers are only rarely invited to the 
few that are held—presumably for 
financial reasons there have been 
only two large ones since the war, 
the last in Croatia in September 
1953. The purpose of this 8-day 
maneuver, according to Gen _ Jfo- 
vanic, was “to strengthen further the 
defenses of Yugoslavia and to test 
the combat preparedness of the 
Yugoslav Army units.” Large num- 
bers of reserves were called up, some 
units consisting of 75 per cent re- 
serve enlisted and 20 per cent reserve 
officer strength. Unit mobility was 
stressed, the troops covering an aver- 
age of 12 miles a day, while an in- 
tegral part was played by independ- 
ent Partisan detachments operating 
behind “enemy” lines. Foreign ob- 
servers were later quoted by the 
Yugoslavs as being very impressed 
with the esprit de corps and combat 
endurance of the troops as well as 
with the technical mastery of new 
US weapons. These remarks must 
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Tito’s military potential 1 
ously hindered by 2 factors: 
ply and personnel. Like the resf 
his industrialization program, | 
limited armament production has 
been gained at a whopping and even 
disruptive overall cost reflected by 
his present lack of foreign credit 
and his current million-ton wheat 
deficit in a country that used to pro- 
duce millions of tons annual sur- 
plus. The ignorance, inefficiency 
and corruption so markedly notice- 
able in other state enterprises and 
even admitted by the Yugoslav Gov- 
ernment are probably not lacking in 
the armament industry. Speaking 
of Yugoslav shipyards, an experi- 
enced Lloyd’s surveyor recent said, 
“Progress since 1950 has been as- 
tounding and the industry is today 
building first-rate ships. But they 
are not building many. They pay 
terrible wages but their ships are 
probably the most expensively built 
ships in the world and they lose 
money on each one sold abroad!” 

For over 5 years Tito’s industrial 
illness has been treated by large in- 
jections of military and economic 
aid from the West. But in an at- 
tempt to play a game of neutrality 
hopelessly incompatible to the day 
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or to fill any sudden Balkan Qower A 
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Albania and Bulgaria. In case it - 
were allied with Russia in an all-out ¢ 
war, it would be capable of launch- i 
ing limited penetrations north into C 
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Austria, southeast into Greece, and 
it would cause the West to think 
twice before attempting to land on 
Yugoslav shores. 

What Tito hopes his Army is ca- 
pable of doing is to keep him neu- 
tral in case of world war. The West 
would probably condone Yugoslav 
neutrality, at least initially, simply 
because the enemy would suffer more 
inconvenience from it than we. To 
deny Russia the Ljubljana Gap 
would force her to invade Italy 
through the more defensible Klagen- 
furt Gap in Austria, while to deny 
her the Struma and Dragoman 
Besesoe would force her to invade 

Bulgaria through 
edonia. 
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A number of factors suggest that 
this is the logical war for Yugoslavia 
to fight in case of a Russian invasion. 
A conventional defense is made un- 
tenable by Yugoslavia’s exposed po- 
sition vis-a-vis Russian air bases on 
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Capt Asprey is a Reserve officer who is presently residing in Europe. A former 
intelligence officer, he served with FMFLant prior to being released to inactive 
duty. During WWII he served with the 5th Mar Div. 
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many was breaking on all fronts— 
this was aided by the Soviet Red 
Army whose _ contribution 
judged by Yugoslavia as “not of 
decisive importance.” The Parti- 
sans did tie down a number of Bul- 
rian and German divisions, but 
major reason for the German 
neth in Yugoslavia was Hitler's 
of an Allied landing on the 
which, incidentally, he also 
in Norway where he tied 
considerably more German 
divisif@ps than in Yugoslavia. Al- 
thougl@the Partisans inflicted con- 
siderabl& casualties on the Axis be- 
sides ins@Jling fear and uncertain- 
ty in thei&ranks and although no 
commandergas Gen G. B. Erskine 
used to say, &kes to have a knife 
in his back,” tf Yugoslav Partisan 
operations can b&galled in no sense 
decisive to the EuRgpean War.) 
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BARRETT HALL 


By Maj Dennis D. Nicholson, Jr. 


#@  BRAIN-PICKING IS AN ART PRAC- 
ticed by a dedicated group of Marine 
officers who work in Quantico’s Bar- 
rett Hall. 

This art involves soliciting ideas 
from the minds of associates and in- 
jecting these thoughts into develop- 
ment channels. 

Barrett Hall is a 2-story, red brick 
building located on the Potomac side 
of the railroad tracks dividing the 
main area of Marine Corps Schools. 
The building was named for the late 
MajGen Charles D. Barrett, a pio- 
neer in the development of amphibi- 
ous techniques and equipment. As 
a major, Barrett headed the commit- 
tee which in 1933 drafted the Ten- 
tative Manual for Landing Opera- 
tions, the document that served as 
the basic guide for all US amphibi- 
ous operations in WW II. 

Barrett Hall houses Headquarters 
of the Marine Corps Development 
Center, the Marine Corps Tactics 
and Techniques Board. It is diffi- 
cult to imagine that there could be 
under one roof any group more 
adept at procuring, processing and 
developing ideas. The brain-pickers 
are the officers who fill billets in 
these organizations. 

Brain-picking is made necessary by 
the mission of the Development Cen- 
ter. The mission is spelled out in 
Marine Corps Order 3900.2A. The 
Center must develop, evaluate and 
recommend tactics and techniques 
for employment by Marine Corps 
forces. It also develops, assists in the 
development of, tests and evalu- 
ates equipment for use by the Ma- 


~ 
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rine Corps. These things are done 
under the direction of the Co-ordi- 
nator of Marine Corps Landing 
Force Development Activities. He 
ensures that these missions are ac- 
complished in co-ordination with the 
Marine Corps Educational Center, a 
next-door neighbor to Barrett Hall. 

Ideas are the most priceless com- 
modities required in accomplishing 
the Development Center mission. 
Marine Corps Order 3900.2A states 
the basic objectives of the Center. 
To equip itself to attain these objec- 
tives, the Center must stimulate and 
promote the growth of ideas within 
the Marine Corps for the develop- 
ment techniques and 
equipment for employment by US 
Marine Corps forces with particular 
emphasis on those aspects which per- 
tain to amphibious operations and 
the defense of advance naval bases.” 

The 10 January 1955 issue of 
Time magazine said the US 
Marine Corps is teeming with new 
ideas. It is the open intention of 
the Marines to move toward the 
ability to carry all their fighting men 
in helicopters. They would be sup- 
ported by nuclear bombs, rockets 
and artillery fire so as to create atom- 
scourged ‘beachheads’ up to 70 miles 
inland. Having landed, some of the 
troops would secure supply and com- 
munications lines by moving back to 
the real beaches through ‘atomic 
sanitized corridors.” This statement 
was in a special Time report on “A 
new military policy for the age of 
atomic deadlock.” 

Without commenting on the total 


of tactics, 








accuracy of Time’s analysis, it can be 
said that it is true that the Corps is 
teeming with new ideas. Since ideas | 
are so important to research and de. 
velopment, we are lucky that this is 
fact. 

With a Corps brim-full of ideas in 
an era when new techniques and 
new equipment must evolve rapidly 
and economically, we require a clear: 
ing house for ideas. That clearing 
house is the Marine Corps Develop- 
ment Center. 

The Center is organized to accom: 
plish its double-barreled mission. As 
a former Secretary of the Center 
said, “The Development Center is 
organized and equipped to_ take 
ideas, cultivate them, and make them 
grow into a practical technique or 
piece of equipment which will do 
the most good for the most Marines.” 

The Director of the Center, with 
a small co-ordinating staff, provides 
policy direction and control for the 
two boards that make up the Center. 
The Tactics and Techniques Board 
is concerned with developing tactics | 
and techniques for amphibious oper- 
ations and defense of advance naval 
bases. 

The Marine Corps Equipment 
Board, in co-ordination with the 
Tactics and Techniques Board, 
handles the equipment side of the 
Development Center's mission. 

In addition to its two Boards, the 
Development Center was_ recently 
assigned “control responsibility” for 
the Marine Corps Guided Missile 
Test Unit. This Unit, located at the 
US Naval Ordnance Test Station, 
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China Lake, California, is a vital 
i adjunct of the Center in the test and 
evaluation of selected guided missile 
systems and components. sa | 
The octopus-like organization of 
“the Development Center extends its 
" prain-picking tentacles into the Fleet 
“Marine Force and the research and 
development agencies of other Ser- 
yices. This is accomplished through 
liaison officers. In the Development 
Center liaison is big business. A 
Marine Corps Development Center 
Liaison Officer is stationed at Head- 
uarters, Fleet Marine Force Atlan- 
tic and Headquarters, Fleet Marine 
Force Pacific. Others are at Head- 
quarters Air Proving Ground, Eglin 
Air Force Base, Fla., Explosive Ord- 
nance Disposal ‘Technical Center, 
Indian Head, Md., and Headquar- 
ters, Continental Army Command. 















1 be One is at each of the 6 Continental 
IS is Army Command Boards. A liaison 
leas officer is likewise stationed at the 
de- Army Quartermaster Research and 
is is Development Center, and one at the 


Signal Corps Electronics Laboratory. 
sin In addition some 50 other officers 
and ~—s perform full or part-time liaison at 
idly schools or developmental activities 
par: of the various services. The results 
ing of all such liaison is available to the 
op Director, Marine Corps Develop- 

ment Center, directly or through 

ym- CMCLFDA. 
As These liaison officers ensure that 
ter up-to-date field thinking is injected 
is into Development Center projects. 
ike The liaison officers with other Serv- 
em ices ensure that Marine Corps equip- 
or ment requirements are reflected in 
do development projects of the other 
S., Services. All of them contribute to 
ith keeping the field informed of what 
les the Center is doing. 


ideas account and invested in a de- 
velopmental project. 

The Development Center dates 
back to fall of 1950. The initial 
organization was established by the 
Commandant of the Marine Corps 
as he sought an efficient method of 
carrying out his legal developmental 
responsibilities. 

Barrett Hall was the maternity 
ward for the birth of this ambitious 
10-year plan to provide new con- 
cepts and complementary equipment 
for future amphibious operations. 


‘ 


Early implementation of the “new” 
concept for amphibious operations 
required the Development Center to 
prepare a new document, The Ma- 
rine Corps Equipment Development 
Policy and Guide. This new publi- 
cation provides guidance ior re- 
search on and development of equip- 
ment required by the Marine Corps 
in carrying out its legal missions. 

In evolving the Marine Corps 
Equipment Development Policy and 
Guide, sources throughout the en- 
tire Marine Corps are drawn upon. 
All liaison officers connected with 
material development were briefed 
on the project. They were requested 
to make recommendations or to sub- 
mit matter that might be of assist- 
ance in preparing a more compre- 
hensive document. Key Fleet Ma- 
rine Force officers were contacted on 
a personal basis and their opinions 
secured. The Development Center 
was really the gathering, screening 
and preparation agency that took 
Marine Corps-wide thought and 
worked it into a definite form. 

Today the spotlight is on the new 
concept. However, the light would 
be pretty dim had not Barrett Hall 


projects. They run the gamut of 
equipment from a light weight re- 
volver to rubber tired tractors. Tac- 
tics and techniques projects deal 
with amphibious subjects ranging 
from helicopter-mounted search- 
lights to a study and evaluation of 
new air defense tactics for amphibi- 
ous operations. 

As can be seen, the Corps’ devel- 
opment program has pretty well 
harnessed the developmental power 
of commands. Still, the Develop- 
ment Center depends, to a large ex- 
tent, on individual ideas as grist for 
the thinker mill. There is a fairly 
steady flow of such material but 
there should be a flood of it. Ma- 
rines obviously have the ideas. All 
commands should encourage their 
members to overcome inertia and 
submit the ideas in accordance with 
Marine Corps Order 3900.2A. 

One area in which fresh ideas are 
likely to provide substantial assist- 
ance to the Marine Corps is that of 
doctrinal publications. The fore- 
word used in the new format for 
Landing Force Manuals and Land- 
Force Bulletins states, “Recommen- 
dations for improving this Manual 
(Bulletin) are invited. Such recom- 
mendations should be forwarded to 
CMCLFDA. Through this approach 
appropriate ideas will be referred to 
the Center for incorporation into its 
program. 

Seneca said, “The best ideas are 
common property.” In the case of 
the Development Center, this can be 
true only if the maximum possible 
number of ideas find their way to 
the Center for evaluation. When in 
doubt, send in the idea. All indi- 
viduals are encouraged to submit 
their ideas through channels to the 
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JR OFFICER - SR NCO 
RELATIONSHIP 


@ Mivrorp, Det.—The chain of com- 
raand which transmits the directives and 
policies of Headquarters Marine Corps 
dcewn to the working level is often times 
a long one composed of many links. If 
the original intention of Headquarters 
are to be carried out effectively, we must 
look to these different links in order to 
prevent a watering down or a serious 
defléction of course or policy. One of 
the most important of these links is the 
one that exists at the junior officer-senior 
noncommissioned officer level. 

At this level the directives and poli- 
cies leave the hands and minds of the 
officers to be taken up by the enlisted 
men and yet survive another transmis- 
sion or two before they reach the people 
for which they were intended, the op- 
erating Marine in the ranks. To survive 
the transmission of officer to noncom- 
missioned officer and still maintain its 
exact content and intent is often diff- 
cult. To maintain this link at the high- 
est degree of efficiency requires under- 
standing, co-operation and the thought- 
ful practice of all the principles of lead- 
ership and command relationship. 

First, let us discuss some of the ways 
in which the junior officer can help to 
smooth out this relationship. The basic 
rules for conduct of the junior officer in 
the Marine Corps are laid down in 
black and white in numerous directives 
and are frequently mentioned by senior 
officers, but it might be well to re-affirm 
some of these basic rules from the view- 
point of a senior noncom. Few junior 
officers realize how closely they are ob- 
served and how easily a few unguarded 
moments can cause a serious loss of re- 
spect. This loss is detrimental to a 
smooth working relationship. The 
young officer should be ever watchful of 
his conduct to hold this respect. The 
following paragraph will point out some 
ways to help him in this important as- 
pect of his career. 

If he reports to work in civilian 
clothes, the clothing should be neat and 
more on the conservative side than the 
jitterbug side. The car he owns should 
also be conservative and the operation 
of the car, itself, should be in accord 
with the rules of courteous driving. If 
the officer’s personal effects are kept 
where they are under observation of en- 
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listed men, special pains should be tak- 
cn that these personal effects are very 
neatly kept. It goes without saying that 
his uniforms should always be clean, 
well pressed and properly worn. Ob- 
servance of the above rules will create 
an impression of maturity and good 
judgment which the senior noncom ex- 
pects in his leader. 

The young officer should not become 
smbroiled in the verbal horseplay that 
often arises among the NCOs. Failure 
to heed this advice will invariably lead 
to a situation wherein the officer will be 
embarrassed. To take part in the good 
humored raillery of the NCOs is a mark 
of familiarity and the young officer can 
never afford to violate the rule of rela- 
tionships which states that the leader 
should be fair, firm, and friendly but 
never familiar. 
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Failure on the part of the young off- 
cer to allow his chief assistant to use his 
initiative and exercise his authority is 
often another pitfall which causes a 
strained relationship. The officer mem- 
ber of this team should take frequent in- 
ventory of his conduct to insure that he 
is allowing the senior noncom to do his 
job without unnecessary and oversuper- 
vision. In this connection it might be 
well to mention the absolute necessity 
of supporting a decision made by your 
senior subordinate even though you feel 
that you could have made a better one 
had you been in a position to do so. 

The officer should ask for, listen to, 
and then carefully consider the merits 
of the recommendations of his senior 
noncom. If he then sees fit to reject the 
recommendation he should take the time 
to inform the NCO why. 

The young officer will sometimes have 
to take determined action to hold the 
firm line of his authority and his posi- 
tion. The action will generally be in the 
form of a carefully considered verbal 





rebuke. This writer has known map 
lieutenants who have displayed unusual 
acumen in detecting a stituation where. 
in a senior noncom is knowingly a. 
tempting to embarrass a young officer oy 
cause him to suffer a loss of dignity or 
prestige. Some young officers seem to 
know exactly what words to use and 
what attitude to assume to handle the 
situation as quickly as it arises. Othen 
may retire to consider a remedy and 
reprimand and counsel the offender jp 
private with a carefully considered plan 
cf action. In any case, action must be 
taken. Failure to do so will cause q 
serious loss of respect and create a cop. 
dition where our young officer will find 
it increasingly more difficult to maintain 
the dignity and position that the proper 
discharge of his duties require. 

A senior noncom expects the officer 
partner to be conscientious about the 
unit or the section’s general all around 
performance of duty. He also respects 
the officer who is loyal to the unit and 
furthermore expects his leader to ex. 


press, by word and deed, a_ real feeling 


for the Marine Corps. 


Much of the strain in the junior off. 
cer-senior noncom relationship is due to 
the lack of understanding and effort on 
the part of the latter. The following 
paragraphs will contain recommenda. 
tions for the conduct of this junior part 
ver that will make this relationship a 


strong element for good in the Marine 


Corps. 

First, put yourself in the officer's posi- 
tion and consider his problems from 
that angle. Remember always that he is 
the responsible person. He answers for 
the success or failure of the section or 
unit to the next echelon. When there 
eccurs a breakdown or a failure, you 
are not the person held responsible, the 
cfhcer partner is the individual who 
stands on the mat and sweats out the 
biast. Remember also the disadvantages 
of his position. He must supervise and 
be responsible for the actions of Ma 
rines who have had years of experience. 
A thinking young officer, and our Ma 
rine Corps junior officers are almost 


without exception in this category, is” 


constantly aware of the disadvantage 
that his lack of practical experience 
places him in. He has the authority and 
the backing of his lieutenant bars to 
pit against your years of experience and 
perhaps the prestige of an enviable repu- 
tation which is the result of years of out 
standing service on your part. Yours is 
the practical advantage even though his 
is the legal advantage, a practical ad- 
vantage is always apparent while a legal 
advantge is difficult to use and the wise 
junior officer will use it sparingly. 
Secondly, do not resist the recommen- 
dations and ideas of the junior officer 
leader. Consider them on the basis of 
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their merit alone, and use them. Do not 
resist his leadership and supervision but 
rather use your years of experience and 
the prestige of your position to aid and 
abet his leadership effort. 

Many young officers will develop im- 
proper techniques and will make mis- 
takes in their conduct which will en- 
danger their position and standing. This 
is where your tact comes in. There is 
always a tactful way to suggest a remedy 
for this situation if you will spend a 
little thought and time with the prob- 
lem. 

It should not be necessary to re-affirm 
this old axiom but apparently it is, be- 
cause more and more we hear officers 
being criticized around the troops. Do 
not criticize your officer in the presence 
of your troops. In the 3 years I served 
as a private I can never remember hear- 
ing an NCO make a derogatory remark 
about an officer. Failure to observe this 
very basic rule of etiquette will have 
disastrous effects on your position as 
well as the officer’s. Do not violate it. 

Insist that all problems and recom- 
mendations of the members of the sec- 
tion or unit be canalized through you. 
Make it understood that you are the 
clearing house and that in the event you 
cannot make a decision you will take the 
problem to the officer in charge where 
you and he can consider the matter in 
private. Failure on your part to canalize 
the unit or section’s business will cause 
for a condition where the officer in 
charge will become involved in trivia to 
an extent where he will not be free to 
work between you and the next echelon 
which is his proper function. Another 
result of failure in this aspect of your 
work is the fact that you will know less 
and less about what is going on to a 
point where your experience and _practi- 
cal know-how will have little effect on 
the functioning of the unit. 

All senior noncoms know that they 
must set the example for their men, but 
it is well for them to remember that the 
junior officer is in many cases as much 
affected by their example as he is af- 
fected by the majors and captains with 
whom he comes in contact. If you show 
enthusiasm for the job and loyalty for 
the Marine Corps it is likely that he will 
do the same. Remember, esprit de corps 
is never out of date or out of place and 
if a widely respected senior noncom 
with 15 or 20 years of service intimates 
by word and deed that he considers his 
career well spent in the world’s best 
military organization, the chances are 
good that both his juniors and his sen- 
iors will catch the same spirit and en- 
thusiasm with the consequent better- 
ment of the calibre of their work. 

We all understand the condition 
wherein a senior noncom will have to 
work with and for the junior officer. We 
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also understand that the command link 
they form is important to the Marine 
Corps. 

If both partners will observe the sug- 
gestions and recommendations listed 
above they will find their jobs easier 
and more gratifying, but, more impor- 
tant, many of the problems which now 
beset the Marine Corps will vanish and 
workings of the many small sections and 
:nits that make up the Marine Corps 
will more truly approach the ideal per- 
formance that we are all striving for. 

MSgt C. V. Crumb, FMCR 


DISPLACED 
TECHNICIANS 


#@ MCAS, Quantico, Va. — “But I 
don’t understand, Corporal. You stated 
you had just completed formal training 
in your MOS?” 

“That's right, Gunny.” 

“Then why do you stand there look- 
ing so completely confused?” 

“But, I have never seen this gear be- 
et. 

And there you are—did the man dope 
off in school or did he just wander into 
the wrong line? Neither. The majority 
of the school trained Aviation Radio 
Technicians (Ground MOS 6621) who 
have been joined during the past 2 years 
have graduated in the top half; some 
even occupied the honor positions of 
their classes. All arrived at the unit des- 
ignated on their orders. The truth, then, 
must simply be that they have not been 
exposed to the ground communications- 
electronics equipment installed at Ma- 
rine Corps air stations, auxiliary air sta- 
tions and air facilities. 

The communications-electronics equip- 
ment that is installed for normal opera- 
tions of an air station is predominently 
Navy-type. It is procured by the Bureau 
of Ships with Bureau of Aeronautics’ 
funds. Typical of this equipment are 
transmitters such as the AN/FRT-15, 
TED, AN /URT-7; receivers such as the 
AN/URR-13A and Hammerlund R- 
274B/URR. It may be true that some 
stations employ equipment “peculiar” 
to the Marine Corps, but these would 
constitute only a minute portion of the 
overall maintenance responsibilities of 
a communications department of an air 
station and would therefore warrant 
only proportionate attention. Herein 
lies the fallacy then of our training and 
placement system; the Marine Corps 
spends thousands of dollars instructing 
Marines on Marine Corps communica- 
tions-electronics equipment only to do a 
“180” and transfer the same Marines to 
units employing predominately Navy- 
type equipment. 

The purpose is defeated twofold; not 
only are many good instructional hours 
and dollars lost, but the unit to which 


the man reports must take time to in- 
doctrinate and re-instruct the man, via 
on-the-job training, in the operation and 
maintenance of equipment which is so 
different from that taught at the formal 
school. 

The solution? One of two; either our 
Aviation (Ground) communications- 
electronics technician courses must in- 
struct on the equipment-types “com- 
mon” to the air stations and facilities, 
or, Marines must be assigned to Navy 
schools which offer instruction on Bu- 
reau of Ships procured ground commu- 
nications-electronics equipment. For it 
is this type equipment that the 6621 wili 
be required to know thoroughly and to 
he able to maintain competently upon 
his assignment to a Marine Corps Air 
Station. 

A well placed Marine is a contented 
Marine and a well placed, contented 
Marine technician can mean high mo- 
rale, a highly efficient air-ground com- 
munications system, enormous savings 
on time and dollars and last but, per- 
haps, the most important—increased re- 
enlistments! 

TSgt Edward W. Humphries 


ESPRIT de M O S: 
A HIDDEN DANGER 


@ Quantico, Va—The April 1957 is- 
sue of the GAzeETTE contained an inter- 
esting and provocative article by Capt 
W. D. Chapman, which he called Con- 
fessions Of A 2502. It could be criticized, 
1 suppose, on minor points. It indicts 
many for the mistakes of a few. It con- 
fuses a Signal Annex to the Operation 
Order with an Operation Order of a 
Signal Unit, neither of which, as a gen- 
eral rule, need be written on battalion 
level. And it suggests the idea that an 
understanding of communication  sys- 
tems in most Marine units is somewhat 
beyond the capability of the average 
Marine officer. 

Perhaps Confessions has confused a 
symptom with a cause, and has attempt- 
ed to deal with a small segment of a 
problem so broad that its full impact 
has been lost in the revolution of the 
military art which has developed in the 
past several decades. 

Among our readers are many experi- 
enced, versatile officers. Some of them 
have commanded infantry units as well 
as communication units. They can tell 
you how much it means for a communi- 
cator to see a battalion commander in- 
spect a $508.00 AN/PRC-10 that 238 
men depend upon, with the same care 
that he inspects a $93.00 rifle that one 
man depends upon. They can offer ex- 
pert advice on techniques and methods 
available to any commander in fulfilling 
his communication responsibilities. 

But first, perhaps, we should question 
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our attitude. Captain Chapman has al- 
ready skillfully questioned the attitude 
of a “2502,” and let’s hope that attitude 
is not universal. Now let us examine 
another attitude. It goes like this: 

“I’m a line officer. The electronics 
personnel are here to handle the com- 
munication business, and they are tech- 
within their field. My MOS 
doesn’t require me to get involved in 
specialist’s work, and I don’t want to 
hear about the megacycles and gobble- 
dygook.” Well, let’s see. 


nicians 


1) I’m a line officer—The term “line 
ofhcer”” means many things to many peo- 
ple. If you want to see what “officer of 
the line” really means, as far as Ma- 
rines are concerned, check Navy Regs. 
You'll find that the term includes, in the 
Marine Corps: An SDO; an LDO in the 
food services field; a warrant officer with 
an MOS in administration. Maybe you 
meant to say “unrestricted officer.” That 
term would include officers with primary 
MOS 2502, Operational Communication 
Officer; it would not include a Limited 
Duty Officer in the infantry field. 

2) The electronics personnel are here 
to handle the communication business, 
and they are technicians within their 
field—“Electronics” personnel, or tech- 
nicians, are relatively few in our T/Os. 
In an infantry battalion, one enlisted 
with an MOS in “electronics” (Occupa- 
tional Field 27) is authorized. The rest 
of the “communicators” we have are not 
in the “electronics” field, but in the 
“operational communications” field. In 
this occupational field, an enlisted man 
can be designated a “First Sergeant” or 
“Sergeant Major” by rank. If appointed 
to warrant ofhcer grade, he is designated 
a “Marine Gunner.” And if you find 
anything in the MOS manual that makes 
a 2502 a “technical specialist,” outside 
of the first duty that’s outlined there, 
then I’ve mis-read it. That first duty, 
though, does require at least some tech- 
nical knowledge. It says: “Commands, 
or assists in commanding, a communi- 
cation unit.” You may have noticed the 
line in the T/O for the Communication 
Officer in H&S Co of an infantry bat- 
talion. Under Communication Platoon 
it says “Platoon Commander; Commu- 
nication Officer.” What’s the difference, 
anyway? Responsibility is the difference, 
and we'll examine this with our next 
comment. 

3) My MOS doesn’t require me to get 
involved in specialist’s work, and I don’t 
want to hear about the megacycles and 
gobbledygook—If you hope some day 
to command or assist in commanding a 
combat or combat support unit with a 
staff, you may very well become “in- 
volved” in the work of people outside 
of the narrow limits which many see in 
an MOS. 

There are two ends to every channel 
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of communication. In order to make the 
system work, both ends have to be op- 
erated effectively. The regimental com- 
munication platoon commander is re- 
sponsible to the regimental commander 
for one end of the channel. He is also 
responsible for laying a wire line to the 
subordinate battalion command _ post. 
For installation and operation of the 
cther end of the communication chan- 
nel, the battalion commander is respon- 
sible to the regimental commander. He 
is responsible because there are many 
factors in the proper use of that wire 
line, radio set, which 
only he has the power to control and 
over which only he can institute effec- 
tive supervision. 


switchboard or 


Perhaps it would be good for our ofh- 
cers to understand the “branch” system 
the Army was using until recently. Did 
you know that the officer on the staff 
of an Army infantry division was a Sig- 
nal Corps Officer, but that the CommO 
of an infantry regiment or battalion was 
an infantry officer (yes, he wore crossed 
rifles), with a communication MOS? In 
short, an MOS is not a corps, arm or 
service. We have one corps. It’s the Ma- 
rine Corps: Our FMFs are forces of 
combined arms. ‘The MOS can be a use- 
ful device if properly used. If misunder- 
stood, it can be dangerous! Of course, 
we have a Junior School and a Senior 
School, and you'll find a wide variety of 
MOSs enrolled in them. And it’s inter- 
esting to note that our newly commis- 
sioned unrestricted offiicers—all of them, 
regardless of the MOSs they will later 
have—attend a Basic School which em- 
phasizes infantry training. The Marine 
Corps Manual mentions that every ofh- 
cer is recognized as having a “field of 
command specialization.” However, if 
we read more in Chapter 7 of Volume I, 
we'll get a broader picture of the de- 
signed system, and we'll see the intended 
objective. It is versatility, and the pro- 
vision of well-rounded officers for com- 
mand duty. The price is also there, but 
perhaps it’s worth paying. 

No, we're really not so specialized as 
some would have us believe. We can 
expect any officer, regardless of MOS, to 
rattle off “Browning Machine Gun, Cali- 
ber 30, M1919A4” at the drop of a hat. 
Why is it so terrible to expect him to 
know that an AN /MRC-38 is “line of 
sight,” while an AN/GRC-9 is not? 

I'd like to illustrate with a question. 
It shows how Esprit de MOS can affect 
cur attitude on responsibility. 

Look in the Rifle Company T/O for 
communication MOS (Occupational 
Fields 25, 26, 27). You don’t find any. 
Now look at the billets, and you will see 
one that says “Messenger, Voice Radio 
Operator.” There is just one, and his 
MOS is in the 03 field, infantry. There 
are 8 AN/PRC-6 radio sets in the 


rifle company T/E, and one AN/PRE. 
10. My question is who is responsible to 
the battalion commander for the Oper. | 
tion of the rifle company station on the 
battalion tactical net? 


One rifle company commander I knoy 
(incidentally, with some communication 
training) told me he was, and didn’ 
want any company radio operator as 
signed from the battalion communica. 
tion platoon. Another friend of mine, 
a former rifle company commander jp 
Korea, said that he expected a radig 
operator to be assigned to him from the 
battalion communication platoon; the 
CommO was “responsible” (and we're 
talking about responsibility now, and 
not staff supervision or staff cognizance), 
I must admit that a majority, but by no 
means all, of the communication officers 
I’ve spoken to, answer the question with 
either, “The CommoO,” or “What dif. 
ference make?” I think most 
officers would answer “The Comm,” 


does it 


What's the answer? You won't find it, 
directly, in any book that I’ve been able 
to find. We do have certain doctrine, 
though, that’s “in the book.” A senior 
headquarters has responsibility for pro 
viding communications to its subordi 
nate headquarters. ‘The 
headquarters is responsible for proper 


subordinate 


operation of subordinate stations in the 
higher headquarters Communication sys 
tem. What's with giving the 
responsibilty for operation of his com 


wrong 
; 
pany station on the battalion tactical net 
to the rifle company commander? I'll 
tell you what some people find wrong 
with it: That radio operator is an “03!” 
The almighty MOS stares us right in the 
face. The company commander is an 
“03,” too, and we'll have to have a “25” 
communicator down — there — nobody 
seems to care if he’s “assigned” or “at- 
tached”—from the battalion communi 
cation platoon, because the battalion 


“ 


‘On 


CommO is a “25” ofhcer, and he’s “re. 
sponsible for all communications.” Pre- 
sumably, the “25” radio operator has the 
skill to operate on a wide variety of 
voice equipments and on a wide variety 
of nets. The “03” radio operator has the 
skill, after some instruction, to operate 
an AN/PRC-10 on the battalion tacti- 
cal net. But we'll send the “25” opera: | 
tor down because he’s a brother-in-arms 
of the “25” officer. This, not withstand: 
ing Capt Chapman’s comment “The 
CommO loses the capability of direct 
supervision simply because his empire is 
spread over several acres.” The empirer 
Yes, the omnipotent MOS. 

And what of the “03” officer? He's 
no electronics man—that’s communica 
tions! It’s not his MOS, you know, and 
he'll tell you so if you mention mega- 
cycles to him in public. He’s no “spe 
cialist!” 

Capt R. E. Kutz 
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RAF at Sunset . 

THE CENTRAL BLUE—NMarshal of the 
GCB, DSO, 
MC—637 pages, photographs; Fred- 





erick A. Praeger, NY. $7.50 

There is alive today a generation of 
men who are unique in the history of 
warfare. They have seen a completely 
new and radical weapon — the piloted 
airplane — from infancy to deadly ma- 
turity; even, in the minds of some, to 
the threshold of obsolescence. Sir John 
Slessor is one of the men. He joined 
the Royal Air Force, then only 3 years 
old, in 1915. From 1950 until 1952 he 
served as Chief of the Air Staff — Brit- 
ain’s number one airman. His active 
service included command, staff and 
teaching assignments —all, apparently, 
in the right places and at the right time. 

Slessor is an archetype of the British 
professional military man. He went to 
school at Haileybury, and never, in this 
book, fails to record his meetings with 
Old Haileyburians. In India he was ob- 
viously a pukka sahib—and a _ very 
thoughtful and dynamic planner. He 
feels the almost holy joy that comes to 
those who ride to hounds. Through all 
this, however, there emerges clearly a 
portrait of a hard-driving, capable and 
dedicated airman. The first 6 chapters, 
which the author thinks Americans 
ought to skip, are the means of learning 
what the man is really like. 

As a chronicle, this book gives excel- 
lent accounts of air operations in World 
War I and of the interesting and little 
known events on the Northwest Fron- 
tier between wars. Slessor served as a 
planner on the Air Staff and his account 
of the errors and misapprehensions of 
the pre-World War II period are frank 
and full. He did a lot of work with this 
country prior to our entry into the war. 
He commanded Coastal Command dur- 
ing a critical period and was Eaker’s 
deputy in the Mediterranean. He has 
seen a lot of war and reports it well. 

Very early in his career, Slessor be- 
came interested in the higher direction 
of war. His work in this field and his 
account of it are most instructive. An 
American will sometimes be bemused 
and occasionally irritated by the Mar- 
shal’s opinions — but he will also be in- 
structed. One of the excellent appen- 
dices deals with “Command and Co- 
ordination When More Than One 
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BOOKS OF 


Service is Concerned.” It is an excellent 
exposition of the British view. 

The Marshal’s views on all matters of 
wartare are given freely, and with no 
At the time of the Casa- 
blanca conference, he was able to say, 

. our experience of amphibious war- 
fare and fighting Germans had left us 
with fewer delusions than our relatively 
inexperienced American friends. " 
He is equally sure of himself in ex- 
poeneny his primitive  tri-elemental 
view of organization — everything that 
flies goes in the Air Force, as any fool 
can plainly see. His destruction of the 
idea that a naval aviator must be a 
naval officer would have him summarily 
ejected from a freshman course in logic 
— but it satisfies him quite well. 

It is evident that Slessor is less than 
completely attached to the Royal Navy. 
In a number of places he protests his 
great love and respect for the senior 
service, and then proceeds to very acid 
criticism of some Navy attitude or idea. 
His real disenchantment is saved, how- 
ever, for the United States Navy. After 
warming up on Kelly Turner, he gets 
up to full temperature on the subject of 
Adm King. There was little he found 
to admire in this officer. Their differ- 
ences over the Battle of the Atlantic 
were real and serious, but Slessor was 
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most disturbed by King’s over-interest 
in the Pacific. In the light of the Casa- 
blanca agreement, the Marshal may 
have a case — but a Marine would find 
it hard to hate King on the evidence 
offered! 

This book is an interesting—although 
understandably, sometimes biased—ac- 
count of a professional life that has had 
its share of great deeds. It is possible to 
read, enjoy and profit from it without 
becoming fully convinced of the validity 








INTEREST 10 OUR READERS 


of the author’s convictions on a large 
range of subjects. 

Reviewed by Col A. M. Fraser 
Ep: Col Fraser, presently on duty at 
HQMC, attended the British Joint Sery. 
ices Staff College, and served for 2 years 
as the CMC’s representative at the Brit. 
ish Amphibious Warfare School. 


December 7th 

DAY OF INFAMY—Walter Lord, 243 
pages, photographs, maps, and 
dex; Henry Holt & Co., N. Y., 1957, 


$3.5 
The great virtue of Walter Lord's 
Pearl Harbor account— Day of In. 


famy — lies in its power of evocation, 
Whether this would be so strong for 
readers who did not happen to have 
been at Pearl on 7 December 1941 is of 
course problematical, but the fact that 
Book-of-the-Month has tagged Day of 
Infamy would suggest that the book 
packs a punch. For me, it surely did. 
Day of Infamy might well have been 
sub-titled, “The Human Side of Pearl 
Harbor.” It is no detached analysis nor, 
for that matter, even an exhaustive op- 
erational picture of the most dramatic 
battle in American history. As a human 
picture of what people felt and did as 
individuals — of the personal impact of 
things personally seen or endured — the 
book must be unsurpassed. The intaglio 
which Mr. Lord inscribes, by minute 
strokes, adds up to the single, overpow- 
ering impression: “You are there!” 
The focus of the book, as it should, 
falls on Pearl Harbor itself, primarily 
on Battleship Row (where USS Arizona 
rests to this day), but also on the oppo- 
site side of Ford Island (where the 
venerable Utah died of torpedoes in- 
tended for carriers), and on Ten-Ten 
Dock and the drydocks. Hickam, 
Wheeler Field, “Sheriff” Larkin’s Ma- 
rines at Ewa, and a lesser miscellany of 
places and impressions also get the cov- 
erage they deserve. So, for that matter, 
do the Japanese; those enigmatic little 
men who trounced us so thoroughly — 
this once -—come up in most human, 
sometimes even engaging shapes. 
Suspense is one of the author’s most 
effective techniques. The book takes 67 
pages before the first bomb drops. These 
67 pages are painful, for they chronicle 
a death watch between 0600, when the 
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ese carrier planes took off, and 
, when they struck. Here we read 
the tragic but often too understand- 
‘ble overlooked tip-offs, the fumbles and 
delays: the destroyers finding and engag- 

y midget submarines at the channel 


Rntrance (0640); the massive radar con- 


tacts (0702 and thereafter); the Army’s 
stupidity in sending their final war alert 
message from Washington by “Routine” 
precedence because that saved money on 
commercial cable charges (the despatch, 
filed by Gen Marshall at 0631, Hawaiian 
time, was delivered to Fort Shafter at 
1458). And the Army lieutenant — 
where is he now? — who shrugged off 
(‘Don’t worry about it . . .) the almost 
frantic report (0720) by Pvt Joseph 
Lockard that a large number of air- 
planes were headed for Oahu. This 
death watch, you realize in retrospect, 
was the death watch of the pre-war US 
Fleet and of quite a bit of the pre-war 
Services. “There are events in the story 
of nations,” recently wrote Cecil Wood- 
ham-Smith, distinguished author of The 
Reason Why, “which cut their history 
in two. Nothing is ever the same again. 
On one side, lies the former world, lost, 
vanished ,never to be restored — on the 
other a new and strange world, utterly 
unlike, perhaps to be lamented.” 

Such an event, in particular for the 
US Army, Navy and Marines, and in 
general for all Americans, was Pearl 
Harbor. And Walter Lord makes his 
reader know it. 

The author’s method, it strikes me, is 
mainly good reporting — which is a lot 
harder than it sounds. Mr. Lord seems 
to have made it his business to talk to a 
great many people who were present at 
Pearl during the attack to cross-check, 
to read daily papers of the time, and to 
pursue every lead with patience and un- 
flagging curiosity. 

Unfortunately for Marines, however, 
those who were at Pearl Harbor will 
feel that he omitted a very substantial 
part of the story —the immediate re- 
action of the several Marine defense 
battalions in the Navy Yard and at 
nearby Camp Catlin (3d, 4th and ele- 
ments of the Ist and 2d Defense Battal- 
ions). I looked in vain, for example, for 
any notice of the 3d Defense’s AA ma- 
chine guns which went promptly and 
effectively into action from the Marine 
Barracks parade ground (and got one 
plane which crash-landed beside the 
Naval Hospital). Or of the 3-inch bat- 
tery of the 4th Defense which got to the 
Navy Yard from Camp Catlin and into 
position before the second attack. Or of 
the truly heroic Marine on watch in the 
bowels of Drydock No. 1 who, in obedi- 
ence to the 5th General Order, stuck to 
his post down below while the Cassin 
and Downes, exploding and aflame, 
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toppled into each other almost over his 
head. (Miraculously, he survived both 
fire and flood, and finally telephoned 
the guard-house that evening, wanting 
to know when they were going to send 
his relief.) 

But obviously, in a story where every 
man’s day was a distinct, unforgettable, 
uniquely personal drama, some few had 
to be left out. It is a pity, in this case, 
that Mr. Lord largely forgot (or over- 
looked) the doings of more than 2,000 
Marines. 

Day of Infamy seems otherwise re- 
freshingly free of mistakes. About the 
most conspicuous that I could see was 
his consistent misnaming of the island 
of Kauai as “Kaui.”” Also, wasn’t the 
old Navy’s renowned Chinese photogra- 
pher Tai Sing Loo, not “Loe?” Finally, 
I very much question the statement (p. 
150), which Mr. Lord recounts as un- 
varnished fact: “Staff Sergeant Chuck 
Murdaugh grabbed a .30 caliber 
machine gun in his hands and _ fired 
away until he got a plane.” 

As to the book itself, Day of Infamy 
is vividly illustrated by a selection of 
photographs that make you shake your 





head. 
end-pieces are clear, useful and ready to 
hand. The index is complete. In other 
words, a professional job of bookmaking 
which lives up to its ably prepared text. 

One’s final judgment after finishing 
the book — to the extent that its power- 


The maps which comprise the 


ful evocations can be unwoven from 
independent memories — is this: Pearl 
Harbor may have been a catastrophe, 
but it was nothing to be ashamed of. In 
the words (which Mr. Lord does not 
quote) of the executive officer of the 
West Virginia, probably the hardest-hit 
ship that survived, 

“Throughout the action, there was 
never the slighest sign of faltering or of 
cowardice. The actions of the officers 
and men were wholly commendable; 
their spirit was marvelous; there was no 
panic, no shirking nor flinching, and 
words fail in attempting to describe the 





truly magnificent display of courage, 
discipline and devotion to duty of all.” 
Reviewed by Col R. D. Heinl, Jr. 


Ep: Col Heinl commanded Battery F, 
4th Defense Battalion, during the attack 
on Pearl Harbor. 


70 Million Arabs Stirring . . . 

THE IDEAS OF ARAB NATIONAL- 
ISM—Hazem Zaki Nuseibeh; 216 
pages; Cornell University Press, Ith- 
aca, NY. $4.00 
Here is an attempt to unscrew the 

inscrutable. 

Our scholarly, moderate author seems 
to be the first to admit that the ideas of 
Arab nationalism — for all his painstak- 
ing scrutiny — are shrouded in doubt, 
conflict and misunderstanding. Arab 
nationalism, as dealt with by Dr. Nusei- 
beh, encompasses the “total experiences, 
aspirations and striving of nations—the 
motivations, the desires, the needs and 
the fears” of the 70 million Arab peo- 
ples from North Africa to the Levant 
to the Arabian Peninsula. 

This nationalism, which he feels to be 
vital to the future of the Arabs, is the 
movement which will bring the Arab 
peoples abreast of modern Westernism 
after centuries of stagnation. It is the 
nationalism which aims at the unifica- 
tion of the Arabic speaking world under 
one political organization. The con- 
trasting “nation-state” nationalism of 
the Arab countries arbitrarily placed on 
the map by the Western powers is some- 
thing quite different and is far from de- 
sirable. In fact, he decries this national- 
ism as being the “chain or iron cur- 
tains” the realization of the Arab na- 
tionalists’ goal. He protests the divide- 
and-rule policies of the mandate era 
when foreign powers sought to promote 
national (i.e. local) feeling. He charges 
that the education-to-self-rule under 
Western tutelage was indeed an obstacle 
to development and growth of political 
maturity; this harm far exceeding the 
undeniable benefits in the mechanics of 
administration. 

Dr. Nuseibeh presents the factors of 
common language, historical tradition 
and identity of interest as contributing 
to Arab nationalism; he discards the 
often mentioned factors of race and 
religion. He suggests that religious zeal, 
national patriotism, suspicion of for- 
eigners, economic grievances and the 
urge to revolt are motivations to mass 
action but are not rightly ascribed to 
nationalism. He feels that the term 
“Arab” in Arab nationalism stands for a 
political concept and has no social or 
ethnic significance. 

The genesis of Arab nationalism is 
dealt with in the opening chapters cov- 
ering the pre-Islamic, the Islamic and 
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NEW BOOKS 


The books listed below have been re- 
ceived recently by the GAzeTTeE for re- 
view. Move detailed reviews of many of 
these books will appear in subsequent 
issues. These books may be purchased at 
the GAZETTE BooksHoP now. Association 
members who are interested in reviewing 
books should notify the Editor and Pub- 


lisher. 


GENERAL GEORGE B. McCLEL- 
LAN, SHIELD OF THE UNION — 
Warren W. Hassler, Jr. LSU Press, 
Baton Rouge, La. $6.00 
In this study based on much new 
material and a complete re-examination 
of all original sources, the author pene- 
trates the fog of misunderstanding that 
has surrounded McClellan’s motives for 
so many years and restores him to his 
just status as a great general. 
THE BRIDGE AT ANDAU — James 
Michener. Random House, NY. $3.50 
There was a bridge at Andau, Hun- 
gary, near the Austrian border, and if a 
Hungarian reached it he was nearly 
free. James A. Michener was at that 
bridge and helped many Hungarians 
across. From what these victims of Rus- 
sion bestiality told him, he has drawn a 
picture of Hungary under Russian 
domination, up through the final terror 
of the rape of Budapest and its after- 
math. 
MERMAIDS AND MASTODONS— 
Richard Carrington. Rinehart, NY. $3.95 
Mermaids and mastodons are only 
two out of a host of unusual, romantic 
and mythological creatures described 
and pictured in this book. It is a nat- 
ural and unnatural history which covers 
nonexistent creatures, unbelievable 
monsters, animals recently extinct and 
living fossils. The text and pictures are 
divided into 4 sections: Behind the 
Legends: The Stone Testament; Living 
Links with the Past; The Death of 
Races. 
TRUXTUN OF THE CONSTELLA- 
TION — Eugene S. Ferguson. Johns 
Hopkins Press, Baltimore. $5.25 
Thomas Truxtun was one of the first 
6 captains appointed to the United 
States Navy by President Washington in 
1794. His great moment came when he 
was chosen to be captain of the frigate 
Constellation. Truxtun family papers 
never before available to historians were 
used in the preparation of this portrait. 
NINE WHO SURVIVED HIRO- 


SHIMA AND NAGASAKI— Robert 
Trumbull. E,. P. Dutton, NY. $2.95 

This is subtitled, personal experiences 
of nine men who lived through both 
atomic bombings. It is the tremendous 
story of nine Japanese who survived the 
atom bomb at Hiroshima and fled to 
Nagasaki for safety, only to undergo the 
same experience again. 
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the modern periods. The author later 
discusses the Arab political thinking of 
the periods 1800 to WWI, between the 
Wars and post WWII, largely by inter- 
preting the thought of Arab theorists of 
these periods. Valuable final chapters 
are concerned with social change and 
the determinants of social change in the 
Arab world. Interspersed with the above 
are chapters on national ideology in the 
comparative sense, the factors of Arab 
nationalism and the antecedents of 
Arab political thought: It is in these 
chapters that the author overwhelms his 
subject with an onslaught of  social- 
political science. An appendix: Ap- 
proaches to the Study of Nationalism, if 
read first, is helpful in getting the 
reader off on the right (nonmilitary of 
course) foot. 

Hazim Zaki, PhD (political science, 
Princeton) is a Jordanian, now Under- 
Secretary of the Ministry of Reconstruc- 
tion and Development. He has been a 
member of Jordan’s delegation to the 
Jordan-Israeli Mixed Armistice Com- 
mission and represented Jordan on the 
Advisory Council of the UN Relief and 
Works Agency. 

Reviewed by LtCol E. C. Atkin, Jr. 
Ep: This reviewer is an instructor at 
Junior School, MCS. 


A Forfeited Victory ... 
GRAF SPEE: The Life and Death of a 
Raider—Dudley Pope; 256 pages: 
J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadel- 
phia and NY. $3.9 
DEATH IN THE SOUTH ATLANTIC, 
The Last Voyage of the Graf Spee— 
Michael Powell; 247 pages; Rine- 
hart G Company, Inc., NY. $3.95 
In the early morning hours of 13 De- 
cember 1939, 3 British cruisers estab- 
lished contact with the German pocket 
battleship Graf Spee. For the number 
of ships engaged the ensuing battle was 
probably followed more avidly than any 
subsequent naval engagement of WWII. 
The battle was the Battle of the 
River Plate, taking its name from that 
broad estuary off which the running 
engagement occurred and whose shallow 
waters ultimately became the final rest- 
ing place of the Graf Spee. The 3 Brit- 
ish ships were the heavy cruiser HMS 
Exeter, an 8-inch gun “Treaty” ship, 
and the light cruisers HMS Ajax and 
HMS Achilles, both mounting 6-inch 
main batteries — hardly a match for the 
11-inch broadsides of Graf Spee. The 
cruiser force, nevertheless, hoisted battle 
flags at fore and main and attacked with 
a dogged determination that earned 
them the admiration of the world. The 
price for British valor was high, with 
Exeter hammered into impotence and 
barely under control, limping off for the 


Falklands, and Ajax, sorely hit, replying 
with but half of her main battery, 

Once the price was paid, however, the 
reward for determination and _perseyer. 
ence was forthcoming. Graf Spee, her. 
self not undamaged, broke off the action 
and ran for the safety provided by the 
neutral waters of the River Plate. Foy 
the British, by now lying in wait of 
the estuary, victory came in an unex. 
pected way. The Uruguayan Goverp. 
ment had ruled that the Graf Spee must 
sail at the end of 72 hours or suffer 
internment. Rather than risk possible 
capture in battle with the British or 
permit the threatened internment by 
Uruguay, the decision was made to 
scuttle. Thus, at sunset on 17 Decem.- 
ber 1939, ended the life of a celebrated 
ship in the shallow waters of the Plate 
estuary and, a few days later, by suicide, 
the life of her Captain. 

This is the historic naval battle about 
which both Dudley Pope and Michael 
Powell have written. But each _ has 
treated the incident differently. 

Mr. Pope, newspaperman, naval his. 
torian, wartime merchant sailor, has 
written in Graf Spee: The Life and 
Death of a Raider the factual account of 
the battle, based on exhaustive studies 
of British and German naval records 
and personal interviews of the partici- 
pants. Concerned with historical exact 
ness, but not overlooking the natural 
drama of the engagement, he probes for 
answers to the questions that have re- 
mained unanswered across the years. 
Why did Graf Spee break off the action 
and run when victory was but a matter 
of a few more salvos? Why did Captain 
Langsdorff choose the risk of intern- 
ment and the odds of being cornered in 
the Plate when the gambler’s chances 
lay on the broad reaches of the high 
seas? And what about the scuttling of 
Graf Spee and Langsdorft’s suicide? 

Death in the South Atlantic, on the 
other hand, is the story teller’s account 
of the battle ‘ 





an “adventure-story,” in 
the words of the author. Michael Powell 
became absorbed in the story when he 
started collecting material for the mo- 
tion picture “Pursuit of the Graf Spee” 
which he wrote and co-produced with 
Emeric Pressburger. Death in the South 
Atlantic is, consequently, a narrative 
replete with dialogue, fast moving and 
readable. But though his account is 
based in fact, Mr. Powell tells us in his 
foreword that he has “felt free to reject, 
adapt and invent” for the sake of the 
story. Consequently, the reader who is 
familiar with the facts or who reads 
both accounts will discern some minor 
liberties with historical incident. Hap- 
pily, the account of the battle itself is 
not a victim. 

Both books accomplish their assigned 
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goals admirably. Mr. Pope’s careful 
work deserves a place on the bookshelves 
of nava! history while Mr. Powell's finds 
its niche among the ever-appealing nar- 
ratives of the sea. 

Reviewed by Maj J. M. Sherwood 
Ep: Long interested in naval affairs, Maj 
Sherwood has recently been assigned to 
Armed Forces Special Weapons Project, 
Sandia, NM. 


Of the Royal Marines... 

ONE MARINE’S TALE—Gen Sir Leslie 
Hollis. 182 pages, index, illustrations. 
Andre Deutsch, London. $2.10 
Gen Hollis’ name crops up continu- 

ally in the memoirs of the top military 
and political leaders of WW II. As 
personal staff officer to Churchill and 
Secretary to the British Combined Chiefs 
of Staff Committee, he was a behind-the- 
scenes participant in most of the impor- 
tant inter-Allied conferences and saw 
the war through in the rarefied atmos- 
phere of global strategy. His book is 
far from Olympian in character, how- 
ever, and consists mainly of simple, read- 
able highlights of the span of events and 
people he encountered. 

For 13 eventful years “Jo” Hollis was 
seconded from the Royal Marines to staff 
work in Britain’s defense ministry. His 
tour of duty stretched from the lean 
budget days of the ’30s when bitter and 
familiar interservice rivalries smouldered 
with roots in “differences about the func- 
tions and potentialities of an air force 
in modern war,” to the even more 
worrisome days of atomic war consider- 
ations. By far the greatest part of the 
book is devoted to this significant period. 

Gen Hollis gives us just a summary 
glimpse of his life as a junior and field 
ofcer in the Royal Marines. Perhaps 
he or his publisher thought that there 
would be no readers for a book that 
detailed the experiences of a Marine in 
the period between the World Wars. 
Certainly this is not the case with a 
book written as well as this one. Far 
too little has been set down of the his- 
tory of the Royal Marines, and there 
was missed opportunity here to fill in 
many of the gaps. This is especially 
true for the two brief chapters that cover 
Sir Leslie’s term as Commandant Gen- 
eral (1948-1952). 

Hollis’ observations on his official 
visit here in 1951 will interest many who 
met him then. He recognized that “to 
be an American Marine is a ‘religion’ ” 
—a ‘religion’ obviously shared by mem- 
bers of Her Majesty’s Royal Marines. 
As he notes with dry humor, a “small” 
parade of 14,000 men turned out in his 
honor at San Diego mustered “substan- 
tially more than the entire strength of 
the Royal Marines.” However, neither 
he nor his reader questions the fact that 
the close ties between the two corps are 
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not based on relative strength but on a 
firm basis of mutual respect. 

Gen Shepherd has written an intro- 
duction to these memoirs which com- 
mends the book to all US Marines who 
recall with pride their close association 
the 41 Commando at Chosin. Little can 
be added to that sentiment. 


Reviewed by H. |. Shaw, Jr. 
Ep.: Mr. Shaw, a historian with G3, 


HQMC, served with the Marine Corps 
in WW II and Korea. 


Singular Adventure . . . 

SAILING ALONE AROUND THE 
WORLD-——Capt Joshua Slocum, 32¢ 
pages. New York: Dover Publica- 
tions, Inc. $1.00 
By the mere assertion of an “expert” 

that it could not be done, Joshua Slo- 

cum had to do it. On the tiny craft 

Spray the author established an epic 

“first” in history—never before had any 

craft circumnavigated the globe with a 

one-man crew. 

Written with literary cunning at a 
pace almost as swift as the Spray her- 
self, Slocum presents many amusing in- 
cidents of the voyage with a casualness 
that is deceiving, The voyage by Slo- 
cum, which ended 27 June 1898, took 
3 years and two months, with two days 
over coming up. Slocum, the story- 
teller, takes his readers along the entire 
voyage in a matter of a few hours. 

Capt Slocum colorfully describes his 
voyage with incidents that make the 
average landlubber want to believe the 
“expert” who said it could not be done. 
An encounter with Black Pedro (a 
murderer), a savage from the islands 
who wanted the Spray, and on the de- 
fensive against a fleet of hostile canoes 
are described by Slocum with an air 
of casulness and wit. 

An exhilarating sea classic, Sailing 
Alone Around the World is a very de- 
lightful account of the voyage down the 
Atlantic, around the Cape, through the 
Strait of Gibralter, on a true course with 
the rudder lashed, as much as 30 hours 
at a stretch at the wheel, and thousands 
of miles up the Indian Ocean, and the 
tempestuous Southern (misnamed Pa- 
cific, claims Slocum). 

With imagination and a sense for 
color, the author says he was aided by 
the Pilot of the Pinta (one of Colum- 
bus’ ships). and believed in luck, his 
skill, and guidance of The Great Navi- 
gator above. 

The Captain’s luck ran out in 1909. 
Setting sail with the Spray .. . she was 
never heard from again . . . somewhere 
on the high seas... 

Reviewed by MSgt F. R. Babcock 

Ep: As a seagoing Marine, this reviewer 

has visited all the ports and sailed the 

seas mentioned in this book. 





DEATH OF A NAVY — Andrieu 
d’Albas. Devin-Adair, NY. $5.50 

The battle story of the Imperial Japa- 
nese Navy from a few days prior to 
Pearl Harbor to the surrender. It is 
based on Japanese documents, conver- 
sations with ranking Japanese officers 
and on reminiscences of Japanese sea- 
men. The author is a reserve captain in 
the French Navy, and is married to a 
Japanese. RAdm Robert A. Theobold, 
USN (Ret), wrote the introduction and 
has interspersed the account with his 
notes. 


HIGH SPEED FLIGHT— £. Owe 
and J. Nayler. Philosophical Library, 
NY. $10.00 

This buok describes the special prob- 
lems of high-speed and supersonic flight 
and contains information not hitherto 
released for general publication. The 
fundamentals of flight are first ex 
plained, followed by an account of the 
inauguration of a new era by the break- 
ing of the sound barrier. The physio- 
logical problems of high-speed flight are 
also reviewed. The volume was printed 
in Great Britain. 


HISTORY OF GERMANY — inna 
R. Falk. Philosophical Library, NY. $6.00 
In a division of space covering 4 cen- 
turies of German history, this volume 
emphasizes material essential to an un- 
derstanding of modern Germany. It in- 
cludes a full discussion of the present 
government of the Federal Republic 
and the situation in eastern Germany, 
and concludes with a summary of Ger- 
many’s as yet unsolved problems. 


GLOBAL STRATEGY — F. /. Aing- 
ston McCloughry. Frederick A. Praeger, 
NY. $4.50 

After a review of the evolution of war 
and the transition from classical to mod- 
ern strategy, the author discusses the 
military aspects of the world’s geograph- 
ical and defines their relative 
strategic importance. He advocates 
principles and a methodology of solv- 
ing Allied strategic problems and con- 
flicts to make the West master of the 


zones 


strategic situation. 


HOLOCAUST AT SEA — Covvetic 
Captain Fritz-Otto Busch. Rinehart, 
NY. $3.50 

Subtitled “The Drama of the Scharn- 
horst,” this volume tells the story of the 
pride of the German Navy. In 19!2 
when the ship escaped from Brest two 
British task forces were sent to inter- 
cept her. One of them made contact 
and the result was a holocaust in which 
the Scharnhorst took 56 torpedoes be- 
fore going down. 
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FEATURE 


THE TURN OF THE TIDE 
Arthur Bryant 


THE SHORT REIGN OF PIPPIN IV 
John Steinbeck 


LINCOLN’S COMMANDO 
Ralph J. Roske & Charles Van Doren 


A biography of William Barker Cushing, the man responsible 


of the Albemarle. 
MOSCOW-PEKING AXIS 


& Benjamin Schwartz 


A discussion of the factors causing tension within Eurasia. 


—— MILITARY 


American Campaigns 
Matthew Forney Steele 


A military classic. Vital lessons on leadership from our own past. 








$5.00 
| The Captives of Korea 
| William Lindsay White 
A study of capture, captor and captured in Korea. $4.95 


The Secret War, 1939-1943 
Gerald Pawle 


The story of a small weapons and special devices research group 


during World War II. $5.00 
Legion of the Damned 
Sven Hasel 
The history of a German Regiment composed of deserters and 
felons. $3.75 


No, ON PARADE 


A history of WWII based on the diaries of Field Marshal Lord Alanbrooke. 


Again the government of France has fallen and a new one cannot be formed. 
Then for the first time in history all Gaul is not divided. A king is crowned. 


H. L. Boorman, Alexander Eckstein, P. E. Mosley 










GAZETTE BOOKSHOP 
INFORMATION 


SERVICES — The GAZETTE Bookshop | 
will fill your order for any book in | 
print. 

DISCOUNT — The discount on Book. 
shop purchases granted to Marine | 
Corps ASSOCIATION members is cur- | 
rently set at 10 per cent of the list 
price. No discount on text and tech- 
nical books (none are listed in the 
magazine) or on shipments outside 
the US or possessions. 

CREDIT — Only AssociATION members 
are accorded the convenience of pur. 
chasing merchandise on _ credit, 
which is extended only to orders of 
$l or more. 

MAILING — The Association will pay 
all postage on members’ purchases, 
(See above discount information.) 
Non-members will be billed for the 
postage on shipments to foreign 
addresses only. 


PAYMENT — Please make checks and 
money orders in the exact amount 
of the purchase payable to the Ma- 
RINE Corps ASSOCIATION. The Asso- 
ciation cannot be responsible for cash 
sent in the mail. 

ORDERS — The Book Order Form is 
provided for your convenience but 
its use is not mandatory. Any under- 
standable manner is acceptable. 


$6.95 


$3.00 


for the sinking 


$4.50 








$3.50 


—— BOOKS OF GENERAL INTEREST —— 


The Town 
William Faulkner 
The second book in the trilogy about the Snopes family of 
Yoknapatawpha County. The Snopeses were met earlier in The 


Hamlet. $3.95 
The Escoffier Cook Book 
A. Escoffier 
A complete book of the recipes of A. Escofher, perhaps the most 
renowned of modern chefs. All measurements are American. $3,95 
The Day Christ Died 
Jim Bishop 


The author of The Day Lincoln Died takes an even more chal- 


lenging subject. $3.95 
Give Us This Day 
Sidney Stewart 


An absorbing and moving narrative of the prisoners of Bataan. 


$3.50 
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COLLECTORS’ ITEMS 


uthentic! 


AVAILABLE THROUGH THE GAZETTE BOOKSHOP 
BOX 1844, QUANTICO, VA. 
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